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How To Double the Returns From Each Acre In Corn 


URING the past ten years the average acre of corn in the South | through legume crops, but right now we have many millions of acres 
D has yielded, on an average, 15 bushels. We propose here to show | that are sorely in need of nitrogen, and there is no time to wait for 
that it is possible this year to exactly double the returns from | the legumes. 
each acre in corn. Todo this, three things must be ee 
done. F 
1. Cultivate shaliow and often. Drouth 
at a critical period often is responsible 


The corn crop needs it and needs it immediately. To 
supply this immediate need, nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia at the rate of 60, 80 or 100 
pounds per acre when the cdrn is about 
waist-high should be used. This is step 

No. 2, and should, on millions of 


age 


for heavy decreases in corn yields. 
Drouths of course are be- 
yond our power to pre- 

vent, but cultiva- 

tion of the 


acres of our thin lands, raise 
the corn yield another 
five bushels per 

acre. 

















DO YOUR BEST TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN CROP 
The Shortage of Wheat Makes It Necessary to Depend More on Corn, and Corn is the Great Food 


and Feed Crop That the South &till Has Time to Grow in Abundance 





kind may largely offset their evileffects. When we destroy grass and 
weeds by cultivation the moisture and plant food they would have 
taken of course go to the corn crop. Let us, then, see to it that these 
robbers are never allowed to grow in our 


corn fields. Good cultivation also saves DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page 
moisture for the corn crop by preventing | Potassium: Its Place in Crop Production and Pay er — 
loss through evaporation. Every farmer We te ee 6]! cn See “se oy. oe 


should aim to have a dust blanket or | Lest We Forget . . . ..... 2 2 @ 7 | of the three crops named will cer- 


dust mulch maintained in every corn | Home-raised Feeds Necessary to Successful 
field. This is step No. 1, and should, if Dairying . . . .. . . 10 


: from the land that will be worth at 
generally practiced, raise the average | Start With Hogs No 11 


: ; 5 least five bushels of n, ¢ )- 
yield not less than five bushels per | Grading CottonSeed . . 12)" ee en ee 


ana: Let Every Farmer Make a Big Corn Crop 12 | ably ten or fifteen. This is step No. 
2. Top-dress with nitrate of soda | Plant a Big Acreage of Sweet Potatoes. . 12 | 3. 
or sulphate of ammonia. We think | Raise the Staple Food Crops . . .. . 12 
there is no possible doubt that the great- | Travel Notes, Conversation and Comment x ee ; 
5 , that will double the return from your 
est plant food need of corn, at least in the | A Woman’s Holiday ........ 15 
South, is nitrogen. Of course the best 


3. Plant peas, beans or peanuts with all corn. Just as nowadays 
the farmer who fails to get a second crop after his small grain is do- 
ing poor work, so the farmer who fails to grow a legume crop with 





his corn is falling short of his op- 


portunities for increasing the feed and 


tainly result in an increased return 


Are you going to do these things 


May Suggestions for Tobacco Growers 22 land, or are you going to be content 


with the usual 15 bushels? 








way to get this nitrogen is from the air 
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Where conerete floors and partitions are used, there you will 
find healthy, profitable hogs. 


= 
= 
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There is only one way to raise healthy, profitable 
hogs — You must protect them against disease. 


It’s a waste of time and money to keep on dipping your hogs if 
your hog pens and hog lot are headquarters for disease and lice. 


Concrete Floors Increase Profits 


Concrete hog houses, concrete feeding floors and concrete hog 
wallows mean healthy, money-making hogs. Concrete 1s easy to 
clean and to keep clean. Rats, mice and lice can’t make their 
homes in it. Feed is not wasted by being tramped into the mud. 
The materials for concrete are easily and cheaply obtained. You 


can get the portland cement from your dealer. You can probably 
find the sand and pebbles on your farm or nearby. 


CL 











Concrete for farm uses Is the same material as that used for con- 

crete roads, bridges, dams, foundations and important engineering 

works where strength, permanence and economy are desired. 
Write for a copy of Bulletin No. 137. It will tell 


you how to build floors for heg houses and barns, 
feeding floors and concrete walks. It is free. 
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“CONTOUR” 3 2 for 30¢ 


FORM-EFIT 
THE CURVE CUT 
ASSURES EASY FIT 
AND FAULTLESS SIT 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. TY. 
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Highest quality, standard patter ns—speci: ily adapted to farm buildings. 
Formed from Apolio- re Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


‘These sheets insure gre atest service an d rust-resistance fc or Rooting, Siding, Silos, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, 
and exposed sheet me bi al we the the Ki. ystone is added t elow the res rule ar Apolk »b ‘rand when © opper Steel is 
used. Apollo Roofing Produc tht by leac ding des alers. Send for free **Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE © COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $2. 00 teres years, 156 issues, $2 OO 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $$.00—less than Ic. per copy. 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SAWS AND TOOLS 





There’s a Disston 
Exactly Adapted 
to YOUR Work 


Have you found the type of cross-cut 
saw best suited to your particular require- 
ments? In the 77 years since Henry 
Disston began making saws, Disston ex- 
perts have co-operated with cross-cut saw 
users in all parts of the world in devising 
saws which will do different classes of 
work with the least expenditure of time 
and labor. There are Disstons for the 
Fast and for the Pacific Coast, for large 
trees and small, for hard woods and soft 
woods, for green woods and dry woods, 
for felling and buck sawing. 

Whatever its type, a Disston saw is of un- 
varying quality. Its material is Disston-made 
steel, selected by Disston experts for the par- 
ticular work the saw is to do. Its workmanship 
is Disston—the sort that the present Disston 
workmen learned from their fathers and grand- 
fathers, and are teaching to their sons. All 
Disston cross-cut saws, when properly fitted, are 
unexcelled for ease and speed of cutting and 
durability. 
































“Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
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When writing to advertisers say: “‘I am writing you as 


| an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the the advertising it carries. 





make a special club on any papers you may 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


wish ever before. 


Plant twice as big a garden this year ap 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 











HE South is the only section of the 

Nation which can reasonably be 
expected to largely increase its food 
production. Other sections have al- 
ready been growing food crops much 
rearer the highest practical limit of 
production. We have been doing 
comparatively little in producing food 
supplies. It is much easier to speed 
an automobile up from 20 to 30 or 40 
miles an hour than from 50 up to 60 
miles, and consequently we should be 
expected, as a duty to the Nation, to 
largely increase our food supplies. 
We should be ashamed, in war time 
when the country is so much in need 
of foodstuffs, to longer live as para- 
sites on the food produced by other 
sections. 





HIS is one time when the one great 

agricultural advantage or farming 
asset of the South should be used to 
the utmost limit, as a source of profit 
to the farmer and as a means of in- 
creasing our much needed food sup- 
plies. That asset is our ability to 
grow two or three crops a year. Food 
crops, or at least most of them, can 
be produced in less time than cotton 
and for that reason we should great- 
iy increase our food crops, not only 
by increasing the acreage but also by 
the growing of two or more crops a 
year or by keeping the land growing 
something for food or for feed for 
livestock as nearly every day in the 
year as possible. This is not only an 
opportunity but it is a duty. 


Poor Seed Beds Are Dangerous 


N MANY sections of the South this 
season’s crops are being planted 
under most unfavorable conditions. 
This is unfortunate, because this year 
of all years we need the largest pos- 
sible crops. Cotton is such an accom- 
modating crop that it will make some- 
thing almost in spite of any sort of 
careless or insufficient preparation 
if it can once be gotten to germinate 
and get out of the ground; but corn 
and other food and feed crops are 
not so accommodating. We need, in 
fact must have, the largest corn crop 
ever produced. Anything short of 
this will mean disaster and show a 
lack of loyalty to the Nation. The 
strangest thing about the bad habit, 
which the South has of putting in 
crops without proper preparation, is 
that it seems almost impossible for 
the average man to realize that he 
can fine his soil and prevent the 
growth of grass and weeds better 
and more economically before the 
land is planted than after the crop 
is up and in the way of using those 
implements which prepare the soil 
most economically. One of the chief 
objections to the planting of crops 
like corn and cotton before the land 
is properly prepared is that it pre- 
vents the best use of the section har- 
row after the crop comes up. The 
harrow does much more injury to the 
stand of small plants when used on 





cloddy land than when used on a 
finely pulverized, well settled seed 
bed. 


The later the season for planting 
the less care that is given the prepa- 
ration of the soil. Time saved in this 
vay is more than lost in the slower 
srowth of the crop and the greater 
ificulty and expense of cultivation. 
\foreover, the later the season the 
reater the necessity for thorough 
reparation. Let us resolve that any 
crops yet to be planted this year will 
receive better preparation of the soil. 
In this, disking the hard land before 


breaking is the most effective oper- 
ation. 


The Vital Need for Food and Feed 
Crops 


WING to our habit of dividing our 

large farms up into small units of 
20 or 30 acres to be cultivated by one 
Negro family, and in many cases with 
only one mule, preparation of the 
lend is always deficient and gener- 
ally inefficient. This year, a lack of 
feed added to our lack of horse and 
mule power is another serious ob- 
stacle to suitable preparation and 
cultivation of the crops. 

In our efforts to meet the demand 
of the South and the whole Nation 
for greater food and feed supplies, 
we seem to be making an effort to 
increase the acreage in food crops by 
taking in more land rather than by 
decreasing our cotton acreage. This 
might be wise if we had more and 
larger implements, more and better 
horses and mules and more labor. 
But pnder our present conditions, or 
with a lack of horse and mule power 
and insufficient feedstuffs for those 
we have, it is little short of folly to 
increase our acreage without facili- 
ties for better cultivation of the crops 
than they generally receive. 

With corn at nearly $2 a bushel 
and no other grain feed available for 





eur mules, the cultivation of even our . 


usual crops would become a serious 
matter; for a horse or mule, which 
must obtain its living from hay or 
trom the pasture, is an inefficient 
horse or mule. 

We need more food and feed crops. 
In fact, no man who has any sense of 
responsibility or any spirit of patri- 
otism will plant cotton at the expense 
of food and feed crops. 





A Velvet Bean Feed 


READER wishes to know how a 
“velvet bean feed meal of the 
following guaranteed analysis com- 









pares in feeding value with wheat 
bran: 
Velvet Beau Feed Meal 

PYOter 45-0004 fo coescceshiand Per cont 
ie re .- 4,25 per cent 
inet “Dea ssbhotaes aunacs -++..h4,.00 per eent 
Carbohydrates ....... ree ee 55.00 per cent 

Made from velvet beans ground in the 
pod, 

“Will not a ration consisting of 
two-thirds ear corn and one-third 


from a mixture of one purt of cot- 
tonseed meal and two parts of this 
velvet bean feed meal ‘be better than 
all corn for mules doing regular farm 
plowing and sawmill logging. 

“Also, will not equal parts of this 
velvet bean meal and cottonseed meal 
make a better ration than all cotton- 
seed meal for feeding calves. six 
months old, supplementing mothers’ 
milk and pasture?” 

The following gives the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of velvet 
beans ground in the pods and wheat 
bran, according to Henry in his Feeds 
and Feeding: 





[Velvet Beans; Wheat Bran 


lin their pods} 
Protein ...-+-..++| 14.90 lbs. | 12.50 lbs. 
Carbohydrates 51.70 lbs. }| 41.60 lbs 
We a, calesloe meas 3.80 lbs. | 3.60 Ibs 





This indicates that the velvet beans 
ground in their pods are superior to 
wheat bran in all the digestible nu- 
trients. We think that this velvet 
bean feed meal is beyond question 
the cqual of wheat bran. 

A ration consisting of two-thirds 
corn and one-third a mixture of 1 
part of cottonseed meal and 2 parts 
velvet beans ground in the pods will 
be superior to all corn for mules. Tf 


the hay is from grasses—not from 
legumes—this grain ration will be 
very much superior to an all-corn ra- 
tion. 

Equal parts of this velvet bean meal 
and cottonseed meal will be a much 
better balanced ration than all cot- 
tonseed meal, but it is also too rich in 
protein.’ A much better feed would 
be made by introducing into this mix- 
ture a considerable quantity of some 
feed rich in carbohydrates. If this is 
not practicable, two parts of this vel- 
vet bean feed meal to one of cotton- 
seed meal will make a better feed 
than equal parts. 





Value of Bagasse for Feeding 


READER says he has been told 

that “the bagasse of sorghum and 
sugar cane can be utilized for feed- 
ing purposes in mixed feeds and that 
a chemist had analyzed this refuse 
from sugar cane and sorghum and it 
contained 10 per cent of protein and 
2 per cent of fat.” 

It was also stated that “1,500 
pounds of this material mixed with 
5 bushels of oats (160 pounds) and 
2% bushels of corn (140 pounds), kiln- 
dried and crushed makes an excellent 
feed.” 

Our opinion as to the accuracy of 
these statements is asked. 

Our opinion is that the analysis is 
not dependable and that such a mix- 
ture would not make an excellent 
feed because it contains only about 
one-fifth as much digestible protein 
as is required for a good or balanced 
feed. Let us look into the facts in- 
volved in this proposition. Henry in 
his “Feeds and Feeding” gives the 
following as the composition of sor- 
ghum and sugar cane bagasse, which 
is the refuse or the stalks after the 
juice has been pressed out: 





| Sorghum |Sugar Cane 
|Bagasse——|Bagasse— 


a ae a fee | dried | dried 
WOLGE cccuscetes eoee--{11.3 per ct/10.2 per ct 
B.. sn Pasaescewes ooo] 2.9 perct| 5.6 per ct 
Crude Protein..<< cies | 3.4 per ect] 3.3 perct 
Carbohydrates: | 

Fiber 


Secale ih cahaie se tated }30.5 per ct/34.6 per ct 
Nitrogen free extract|50.5 per ct/39.2 per ct 
Fat } 1.4 perct| 7.1 per ct 

The digestible nutrients in these 
materials, according to the same au- 
thority, are as follows: 
| Sorghum |Sugar Cane 
Bagasse |_ Bagasse_ 
Digestible Protein....| .5 per ct} .5 per ct 
Digestible Carbo- } | 

HIVOTMNOG. 6 ci aaciasis \52.3 per ct| 47.6 per ct 
Digestible Fat ....... | .6perect} 3.3 perct 

Now let us calculate the digestible 
nutrients and the nutritive ratio in 
the mixture suggested, using sorghum 
bagasse: 

















| Protein} Carbohy-| Fat 
{ __*. Grates f.  . 





1,500 lbs. Sor- 
ghum Bagasse.} 7.50 1bs}78$4.50 lbs!/9.00 Ibs 
160 lbs. Oats..... {165.52 lbs} 83.36 lbs/6.08 lbs 
140 Ibs Corn...... 110.50 Ibs| 94.92 Ibs|6.44 Ibs 
~~" 133 82 Ihs]962.78 Ibs}21.521bs 





To find the nutritive ratio, or how 
well it is balanced, we must multiply 
the total fat by 2.25, add the result to 
the total carbohydrates and divide 
this sum by the total digestible pro- 
tein— 

(21.52 X 2.25 + 962.78 + 33.52 = 30.16). 
That is, there is one part of digesti- 
ble protein to 30.16 parts of digestible 
carbohydrates and fats. Before a feed 
could be called “balanced,” it would 
have to contain something like 1 part 
of protein to 5 or 6 parts of carbohy- 
drates and fats. Such a mixture as 
that suggested would be very greatly 
improved by the addition of a liberal 
amount of cottonseed meal or some 
other feed rich in protein. 





THE CAPTAIN WAS RIGHT 





Pat and Mike enlisted in the British 
army. After their first drill the captain, 
thinking the circumstances opportune for a 
little ecture on patriotism, demanded elo- 
qu : “Soldiers, why should a man die 
for s king and country?” 

This struck Pat as proper question 


Turning to Mike he said: 
ith, Moike, the Captain is 
Whoi?'’—~Everybody'’s Magazine. 





roight 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 


tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 








A READER questions our state- 

ment that a pasture is the cheap- 
est source of feed supply and states 
that “on a given area three times as 
many cows can be miantained by 
soiling crops as on pasture.” 

No one questions the statement, 
that more cows can be fed from a 
given area by cutting the green for- 
age—soiling—and hauling it to the 
cattle than by pasturing. 

However, the quantity of feed 
secured from a given area is not the 
factor which determines the answer 
to the question, which is the cheaper 
method. 

Of course, the quality of the pas- 
ture is an important factor in deter- 
mining the economy of feeding the 
cattle. It is equally true that the fer- 
tility of the soil is an important fac- 
tor in the cost of feeding a cow with 
soiling crops, but in the South pas- 
tures probably vary more, or are 
generally farther below a fair quality 
or grade, than those cultivated lands 
near the barn which are generally 
used for growing soiling crops. 

The items of expense in both cases 
would include the rental or interest 
on the value of the land. Where lands 
are cheap, the advantage is with the 
pasture. In the South lands so rough 
as to be entirely unfit for the growing 
of soiling crops, or for the growing 
of crops to ensilo or to cure and 
feed dry are available for pasturing. 

On extremely high-priced lands the 
advantage might be with soiling if 
labor were cheap. In the older coun- 
tries where lands are usually very 
high-priced and labor relatively 
cheap, soiling may prove more eco- 
nomical than pasturing. 

To the cost of our cheap lands used 
for grazing must also be added the 
cost of fences, which are not neces- 
sary for soiling. But, even on the 
average lands of our Northern states, 
Henry says: “Because of the high 
price of labor in this country it is not 
usually economical to maintain cat- 
tle in summer on soilage or silage 
with no pasturage in regions where 
good summer pastures may be pro- 
vided.” 

The high price of labor in America 
and the cheap lands, especially tn the 


South, make pasturage a ehbeaper, 
method of feeding cattle, except 
when the acreage available is too 


small to afford sufficient pasturage 
for the number of cattle which must 
be fed. In fact, silage has been 
found a cheaper method of furnish- 
ing succulent feed for livesteck in 
summer than soiling crops. 

There is one other consideration 
which should not be overlooked. If the 
pasture is poor or allowed to grow 
up tn weeds and brush it tay not 
furnish sufficient feed for the cattte. 
A starved cow is not likely te be kept 
economically, and perhaps our cows 
would be better fed, which might 
prove more profitable, if we used sil- 
age or soiling crops instead ef de- 
pending on the usual poor pasture. 
At least, it is likely to be found prof- 
itable to use silage or soiling crops 
in the fall when pastures are dry and 
short, or at any other time when 
the pastures do not supply sufficient 
feed. While it will probably require 
about three times as much land in 
pasture to furnish feed for a cow as 
will be required for furnishing feed 
by the soiling method, the high cost 
of labor when soiling crops are used 
makes pasturing the cheaper means 
of feeding cattle on our relatively 
low priced lands if we give some at- 
teation to the making of geod pas- 
tures. 























What Farmers Want to Know 





By VV. F. MASSEY 

















Rose Mildew 


shall I do for a rosebush 
mildews every summer?” 

Spray the bush with formaldehyde, 
1 pint in 20 gallons of water, before 
any mildew appears, and repeat sev- 
eral-times during the summer. Bor- 
deaux mixture is also good, but 
makes the rose look unsightly for a 
time. 


SUVJHAT 
tl 
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Soy Beans and Cowpeas 


661S THE soy bean as good for 
the improvement of the soil as 
the cowpeas?” 

Purely for soil improvement, I 
would prefer the cowpeas, but for 
feeding off by hogs or for growing 
for hay and seed I would prefer the 
soy beans. 





Nitrate of Soda on Clover 


ssf AM thinking of putting some ni- 

trate of soda on clover. Our 
county agent says that he has seen 
it stated that nitrate of soda will kil) 
clover. Hence I write to you as au- 
thority on the matter.” 

While the nitrate properly applied 
may not kill the clover, I think that 
it is a needless expense. Clover can 
get all the nitrogen it needs from the 
air. But if it is supplied in the readily 
available form of nitrate of soda, the 
plants will use this and will not get 
the aerial nitrogen, and you will have 
spent money needlessly for the ni- 
trate, and will have failed to get the 
aerial nitrogen without cost. 





Hog Pasture 


6s— INTEND to sow some Japan clo- 

ver on high sandy land for hog 
pasture. How much seed shall I sow 
an acre? What fertilizer to use? 
How long before I can turn hogs 
one” 

In your section and on land of that 
nature, the Japan clover will prob- 
ably grow three inches high. For 
close biting sheep or mules and 
horses it will make a good pasture. 
But if you want pasture for hogs 
make a mixture of Whippoorwill 
cowpeas and yellow soy beans and 
sow one bushel an acre. This will 
make far more pasture than the les- 
pedeza with you. 





Growing Rutabaga Turnips 


66~AN I grow rutabagas here in 
Alabama? What is the best time 
to plant them and how?” 

Of course you can grow the ruta- 
baga turnips. They need a longer 
season than the ordinary white tur- 
nips. Hence the best time to sow the 
sced is about the first of July. They 
can come in very nicely after early 
[rish potatoes. Run out furrows for 
horse cultivation 2% feet apart and 
in these furrows apply 600 or more 
pounds of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate equally mixed, and bed on 
it. Flatten the beds half way and 
put in the seed with a garden seed 
drill. Thin the plants to four inches 
apart. 





Spraying Potatoes 


“How many gallons of water shall 
I use to one pound of Paris 
green to spray for the potato bugs? 
Is Bordeaux mixture made by mixing 
copperas with water? How often 
should the potatoes be sprayed?” 

I would not use Paris green at all, 
as the lead arsenate will dissolve 
and stick better. Mix 1 pound in 30 
gallons of water or 1% gallons in 50 
gallons of Bordeaux mixture. Cop- 


peras is the sulphate form of iron. 
To make Bordeaux mixture, slake 5 
pounds of stone lime and then add 
water enough to make 25 gallons. 


In 





another receptacle dissolve 5 pounds 
of copper sulphate. Then pour the 
two together slowly, stirring all the 
while, and it is ready to strain into 
the sprayer and is better used fresh. 





Sweet Potato Worms 


“DLEASE tell me to grow 

sweet potatoes without worms or 
borers. I selécted my seed and plant- 
ed 20 acres from where any sweet 
potatoes had been grown, and yet I 
had to leave the whole crop in the 
field on account of the worms. I 
went to hear an address’ from an ex- 
pert and he invited any one to ask 
questions, and when the above ques- 
tion was put to him he replied that 
he had never heard of sweet potato 
worms.” 

Nor have I. If the sweet potatoes 
in Louisiana are attacked by worms 
the officers of the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Baton Rouge will know about 
them. I have never known worms in 
sweet potatoes, and you had better 
consult your State Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


how 





tentive of moisture. Push the growth 


along with side applications of ni- 
trate of soda, and you should have 
cabbage heading nicely the first of 
December. Do not cut or store them. 
Simply ‘bend the plants over with the 
head toward the north. Then cover 
the stem and the lower part of the 


head with the soil. The open top will 
be turned away from the winter sun, 
and they can be cut as needed, and 
the stalks left in the ground will give 
you a lot of early greens in the 
spring. Plant Irish potatoes at same 
time in July as you sow the cabbage 
seed. Plant in deep furrows, stirring 
a good fertilizer into the bottom of 
the furrows at the rate of 600 pounds 
an acre. Cover lightly till they start 
to grow and then gradually fill the 
earth to them till level, and cultivate 
shallow and level to conserve moist- 


ure. If you can have a crop of peas 
to turn under for the potatoes, so 
much the better. 





Chickasaw Lima Bean Is Not in It 
With This One 


CORRESPONDENT sends us 


an 
advertisement from a Chicago 
paper of a wonderful bean offered 


by a man in Australia. He says that 
one bean is enough for an ordinary 
family, and the plant is wonderfully 
popular in Australia. Our corres- 





dry enough. 


beans or peanuts with the corn. 


family. 


is easily grown. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: NINE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


ET nothing keep the cultivators from running every day it is 
2. Plan to make the corn land do double duty by planting peas, 


3. Make sure that every acre of the stubble land will be put to 
work growing a second crop of food or feed. Legumes are prefer- 
able, but plant corn or sorghum if legume seed are not available. 

4. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia on all corn on thin 
land will probably pay. Arrange now for getting one of these. 

5. Kill all trees and bushes that are taking plant food and sun- 
light away from the fields and pastures. 

6. Plant successive crops of cowpeas for food for the farm 


7. Keep up the planting of succession crops in the garden, giving 
especial attention to corn, beans and tomatoes. 

8. Save every bushel of rye and clover seed for fall planting. 

9. Pian to double or quadruple your sweet potato acreage. 
crop is a great one to take the place of higher-priced foodstuffs, and 


This 








Moss in Lawn Grass 

oe is a great deal of moss 
in my lawn and it is choking 
out the grass to a considerable ex- 
tent. Can anything be done, short 
of breaking up and reseeding?” 
Give the lawn a good application 
of lime, and brush it in among the 
grass by dragging a cedar brush over 
it. Then leave out the use of ma- 
nure and give the lawn a top-dress- 
ing every spring of raw bone meal. 
If the lime does not prevent the 
moss the only thing to do will be 
to break up the lawn, seed to cow- 


peas, and turn these under in Au- 
gust, add more lime and resow in 
October or September. Mow the 


lawn every week or ten days in fa- 
vorable weather and let all cut grass 
remain where it falls. Never rake a 
lawn. 





Cabbage and Potatoes in Alabama 


66“*AN we grow winter cabbage 
here successfully? When should 
I sow the seed, and what varieties? 
When is it best to cut and store 
them? When should Irish potatoes 
be planted to make a crop for win- 
ter use?” 
I know of parties in Louisiana who 
make as fine winter cabbage as any- 
where, and on suitable soil you can 


doubtless make them in Alabama. 
Sow seed on a rich bed about the 
tenth of July. Make the seed bed 
convenient to water and see that 


the plants never suffer from drouth. 
Sow seed of the Late Flat Dutch of 
a good strain. Transplant the plants 
into heavily enriched soil, and if pos- 
sible soil of a clay loam naturally re- 


pondent wants to «now what we 
think about it. I have sent the ad 
to a seedsman friend in Australia, 


and will report what he says. But, 
prima facie, as the lawyers say, I 
would set it down as sucker bait. 


Keep your money till the bean is of- 
fered here by responsible seedsmen, 
as it will be if worth anything. The 
Jack beans are still being sent to me 
by those who have bought them at 
fancy prices, and I have samples en- 
ough to make quite a crop if I plant- 
ed them. 


Moles and Ground Mice 


*THE moles have about taken pos- 

sesion of my flower garden. I 
had a bed of 300 tulips and did not 
get more than a dozen flowers, the 
bed being almost hollow with mole 
runs,” 

It is the short-tailed mice and not 
the moles that do the damage. The 
moles are responsible, however, as 
they make the runs for the mice. 
The moles are after worms and in- 
sects. The mice are especially fond 
of tulip bulbs. I found they were 
at work on mine this spring and 
there were many vacancies. I had 
a lot of wheat bran mixed with Paris 
green and molasses for the cut 
worms. I concluded that the mice 
might eat this. So I made a number 
of holes into the runs and stuffed 
them with the poison bran. I did 
not miss a tulip after this. I intend 
to keep on using the poison in every 
mole run. 

Mix one part Paris 
parts of wheat bran. Dampen with 
water and molasses and chop up 
a lemon and mix through it. This is 





green in 50 
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the best thing for cut worms 
around tomatoes 


| HAV] 1 i Ye Po 
4. ta ) puis. tl ( Ww 1] p 
in late June. What would then be 
the ‘best use to make of the land 
Having heavily fertilized the land 
for the onion , you can grow a crop 


of late cabbage on the land with lit- 


tle additional fertilizer. You can 
grow a crop of rutabaga turnips 
Then too you can sow the land to 


cowpeas and disk them down in Sep- 
tember and turn them under and 
plant the land in onions again, and 
with the same fertilization can make 
a larger crop than this season, and 
you can do this with the onion crop 
for years profitably. But this year 
when there is the need for immed- 
iate production of food { 


crops, you 
could plant the early Large White 
black-eye pea, a great deal earlier 


pea than the old style black-eye, and 
can gather the peas and still 
time to plant the onion sets. 
can follow the onions 
crop of Irish potatoes, and sow the 
land to tye after the potatoes are 
dug to have a winter cover on the 
land. Which of these methods you 
find most profitable to you can be 
adopted. 


have 
Or you 
with a late 


No Time to Waste With Worthless 
Things 

66] ENCLOSE samples of a 

sold here at $1 a quart. 


bean 
VYhe man 


selling them produced analyses, ap- 
parently from the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station. He claimed that he 


had sold large quantities of them in 
Wilmington, N. C., and made _ con- 
tracts under bond to take the ‘beans 


grown at $8 a bushel. He claimed 
that the bean has been recently 
brought from its native home = in 
Equador. If you find that they are 
the same bean you have been ex- 
posing in The Progressive Farmer | 


will plow up the quart I planted and 
plant corn and peas.” 

And I would urge all others who 
have bit at this thing to do likewise. 
This is no time to waste land and 
labor on worthless things when food 
of all sorts is badly needed. This 
bean never came from Equador, for 
it is a native of middle and south 
Florida. I grew it forty years ago 
as a curiosity for its great pods, and 
it has been grown all over the South 
with the same idea. Doubtless some 
one got hold of it, and finding that 
it makes such pretty big white beans 
with a brown eye, concluded that it 
would be a good thing to use as 
sucker bait, and doubtless has reaped 
a harvest. He kindly agrees to take 
the product of the seed he sells at 
$32 a bushel at $8, hopine to take 
them off to 


new pastures next year 
and get the $32 doubtless. He has 
sold you, and you had better plow 
down the quart planted and charge 
it up to experience and plant corn 
and peas. Our good old black-eye 


pea is good for man and beast, while 
the “Chickasaw lima,” the “My New 
Stock bean” and the “Mastodon 
bean,” all various names for the same 
old Jack bean, are good for neither. 
You may be sure that the agent will 
not be around after those beans at 
$8 a bushel, for the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer are all over the 
land, and they will know the pretty 
white brown-eyed beans are not 
worth planting as compared with 
cowpeas and soy beans, and the bot- 
tom will drop out of the scheme. 


“Bill had charge of the anima! tent,” sxid 





Mr. Ringling, ‘‘and among his pets ‘aS a 
leopard This leopard gave Bill mot trou- 
ble than all the rest of the menagerie put 
together 

“One day when I had left the show on 
some advance business, a telegram was 
handed to me {t was from Bill and read 
‘The leopard has escaped. What shall I do?’ 

“That was just like Bill. He didn't want 
to make a mistake 

ad | immediately wired back to Bill: 
‘Shoot him on the spot.’ Two hours later 


I received another telegram from conscien- 
tious, careful Bill: ‘Which spot?’ 
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Saturday, May 19, 1917] 








{This is the tenth of a series of articles on 


an early issue.] 





THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


X.—Summary of Essentials in Cotton Production Under Weevil 
Conditions 


By B. L. MOSS 


“Is the Weevil Less Destructive After Several Years’ Infestation?’’ will appear in 





the Boll Weevil Problem The eleventh, 
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ONFIDENCE.— Unquestionably 
the first essential in cotton pro- 


duction under weevil conditions 
is the unshakable belief that it can 
be done. When this state of mind 
exists the remaining steps are com- 
paratively easy. It is true that in the 
southern third of the cotton states 
newly infested territory is strewn 
with men who have failed, and fail- 
ure is the rule; but in every section 
there are a few men who continue 
to make cotton at a profit despite 
the weevil. These men, rare at first, 
gradually inspire confidence among 
their doubting neighbors, and in a 
few years the community and sec- 
tion have returned to normal bus- 
iness conditions and crop produc- 
tion. All of south and east Texas 
became demoralized when the wee- 
vil appeared and crop production de- 
creased heavily, but now confidence 
has been restored and crops are gen- 
erally larger than before the weevil 
appeared. West Louisiana has prac- 
tically recovered from the weevil; 
while in east Louisiana and south 
Mississippi conditions are rapidly im- 
proving. 

Credit.—Credit and confidence are 
intimately associated. Without con- 
fidence in crop production there is 
usually no credit in an agricultural 
community; while without credit 
there are usually no crops in a sec- 
tion that has been accustomed to 
crop loans. The surest method by 
which panic, demoralization, loss of 
labor and loss of crops may _ be 
brought about is for the business men 
of a community suddenly and en- 
tirely to withdraw credits upon the 
appearance of the weevil. Such a 
course has driven thousands of able- 
bodied laborers out’ of certain sec- 
tions, never to return, thus precipita- 
ting a calamity far more serious than 
the weevil itself. Such action on 
the part of the business man is pri- 
ma facie evidence that he himself is 
lacking in confidence. If the bus- 
iness man, who is a man of educa- 
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tion and means and every facility 
for arriving at the truth of the prob- 
lem, shows by his action that he be- 
lieves the weevil means ruin, it js 
inevitable that the ignorant tenant 
and the wninformed small landhold- 
er will quickly come to similar con- 
clusions. 

Creait to a limited amount should 
continue to be extended, with the ex- 
press stipulation that the proper me- 
thods in crop production must be 
followed. Progressive, wide-awake 
business men should make it a point 
to know the truth concerning the 
boll weevil. 

Seils and Fertilizers—Thie 9 soil 
type and the fertilizers that made the 
best yields before the appearance of 
the weevil are best under weevil con- 
ditions. 





Good Seed.—Good seed, kept pure | 
by careful selection, are a necessity | 


with or without the weevil. 


Under | 


weevil conditions their value is ac- } 


centuated. What the type of cotton 
grown shall be largely depends upon 
the lecality and the individual pre- 
ferences of the grower. In the south- 
ern third of the cotton belt the small 
boll varieties have usually been most 
satisfactory; while in the central 
third the bigger boll varieties have 
done well. 

Good Preparation and Cultivation. 
—Preparation should be early and 
thorough, in order that a good, firm 
seed bed may be provided. 
tion should be frequent, once a week 
if possible, should be shallow, and 
should be kept uj, as late as pos- 
sible. 

Fall and Winter Destruction of 
the Weevil.—Coitton stalks should be 
destroyed as early as practicable in 
the fall, preferably by plowing under 
deeply. Later all possible places 
where weevils might pass the win- 
ier should be thoroughly cleaned out. 
This is nething more than good farm- 
ing and is an excellent practice even 
without the weevil. 

Picking Weevils and _ Infested 
Squares.—In May the surviving over- 
wintered weevils usually appear in 
the buds of the young cotton. Much 
may be accomplished toward holding 
them in check by carefully picking 
and destroying them. When squares 
appear they are punetured by the 
femate weevil and the eggs deposit- 
ed in them. These infested squares 
should be carefully picked and de- 
sircyed each week until the first of 
August. 

Summary.—A careful study of the 
boll weevil problem and of the means 
here outlined to hold the pest in 
check reveals the fact that making 
cotion despite the weevil has resol- 
ved itself almost entirely into a mat- 
ter of the application of the most 
efficient methods in farm manage- 
ment. Rich, well-drained, humus- 
filled soils are the foundation upon 
which successful farming everywhere 
and under all conditions must rest; 
with or without the ‘boll weevil crop 
rotations are coming to be looked 
upon as a necessity; fall plowing, 
winter cover crops and rational culti- 
vation are proving their worth to the 


| farmer; andcertainly cleaning upthe 
| waste places, overgrown with briers, 


weeds and bushes—the eye-sores of 
the farm—is a practice that can add 
much in utility and beauty to many 
a Southern landscape. When farm- 
ing is made a business. that shall 
look carefully and consistently to 
these few essentials, the boll weevil 
problem will largely have been sol- 
ved. 

Mr. Wright—‘What did the preacher say 
when you sent him the brandied peaches?" 

Mr Morgan—‘He said he didn’t care par- 
ticularly for the peaches, but be did care 
for the spirit in which they were sent.’’—Ex 
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HIS is one of the months 
when you putin all week 
wishing for Saturday’s 

With Outdoors in 

your heart and B. V. D. on 

back, anticipation is 
keen and realiza- 
tion sweet. 


In Our own modernly 
equipped Cotton Mills 
at Lexington, N. C., ¢ 
the fabric from which 
these Loose-Vitting 
B.V.D. Undergarments 
are made, is produced 
in a scientific manner 
from selected cotton 
to insure durability in 
wash and wear. 


In our own B. V. D. Factories 
the garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly stitched, accurately fin- 
to fitand to be cool and 
comfortable all day long. 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 
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B. V._D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Lengin eae ei 50 cents the 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) $1.99 the Suit. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 
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25 Murray Street, 





A High Grade Engine At a Low Grade Price 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


(Business Established 1842) 


Gasoline or Kerosene 
One of the REECO SYSTEMS 


Deep Well and Suction Pumps 
Rider & Ericsson Hot Air Engines 
Electric Motor Driven Pumps 
Pneumatic Tank Systems 
Gasoline and Kerosene Pumpers 











New York City, N. Y. 
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Sixty days’ free trial. This 

Simplex pneumatic system with 

pressure tank in cellar adds great 

convenience to country home life. 

Other sizes as low priced in propor 
tion. 


Water Systems of every Kind 


We build tanks, towers, and water supply 
systems for every purpose. We can furnish 
a system to take care of your home, barn, 
stock, etc., and meet every rer irement. 
Tell us your needs and ask for special cir 
eular No. 42, 
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Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$2 00 for aclub of three yearly 
_—-——. subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 





The Progressive Farmer 





When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries.’’ 


$1 5 for one renewal and one 
——_—— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS | 


XVIIL—Potassium: Its Place in Crop Production and Soil Building 
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Ton: farmer who is seeking to 
make his lands rich and in- 
crease his crop yields naturally 

asks himself the question, are my 
soils deficient in this plant food, po- 
tassium, or is the supply present too 
small for large yields? If it is found 
that the supply is deficient, then a 
way must be found to add to it. Or, 
if the supply now present is ample in 
quantity, but is not soluble or avail- 
able for feeding the crops, then a 
way must be found for making this 
supply soluble or available, or else 
potassium must be added in soluble 
form, just as if there were not a large 
supply already present. 


As a general rule the supply of 
potassium in the soil is larger than 
that of either nitrogen or phos- 
phorus, but there are two classes of 
soils which are most commonly de- 
ficient in potassium. These are the 
light sandy soils and the peaty or 
pocosin soils. The latter are defi- 
cient in potassium, because the potas- 


sium in organic matter is readily 
leached out and lost in the drainage 
water. This is noticeable in the 
large per cent of the potassium in 
stable manure which is lost by expos- 
ure and leaching. 


Potassium, being one of the min- 
eral plant foods, is abundant in the 
crust of the earth, or in certain of 
those rocks the decay of which oc- 
curs in the making of soils. Being a 
mineral plant food, it remains in the 
ash resulting from the burning of or- 
ganic or vegetable matter. In short, 
it is present in wood ashes in consid- 
erable quantity and is there present 
in a soluble form. On the other hand, 
the potassium in the soil is largely 
from potassium-bearing rocks, out of 
which the soil has been made, and is 
largely in an insoluble form. The 
quantity of potassium, therefore, 
which is lost from the soil by leach- 
ing is not large, although larger than 
is the case with the phosphorus in 
the soil. 


In the clay or heavier types of 


soils there is generally abundant 
potassium for the making of a large 
number of large or maximum crops, 
but in many of these the available or 
soluble supply is not sufficient even 
for moderate yields, and on these 
soils the application of commercial 
potassium in soluble form has been 
found profitable. Of course, on the 
sandy and peaty soils deficient in po- 
tassium, applications of this plant 
food in commercial or soluble form 
has also been profitable. In ‘both 
cases, first where the available supply 
is too small, or, second, where there 
is actually a lack of potassium in the 
soil, it has in the past, while it could 
be bought at a reasonable price, been 


found profitable to add commercial 


potassium for the production of 
crops. In the first instance, it might 
have been more profitable to have 
followed methods of farming which 
would have made sufficient of the 
ample supply already in the soil more 
largely available for feeding the 
crops, but when that has not been 
done then good sense, or good busi- 
ness, demands that commercial potas- 
sium be added, The test as to any 
particular crop is, will an expenditure 
of a dollar for- potassium yield a 
profit on the investment? At present 











NitrA-germ 


that I had. 
corn and I can see a big difference.’’ 


North Emporia, Va. 





Nitra-germ was used with these cowpeas. 
34 inches high, abundant fruit. 


Read What Customers Say of 


“T used NITRA-GERM on one acre of peanuts, 
and it made two-thirds more than any other acre 
This year (1916) I planted the acre to 


(Signed) PETER B. MILLS 


Plants 


in our soil. 


soils.” 


“May the nation not count upon them (farmers) 
to omit no step that will increase the produc- 
tion of their land?”—His Excellency, Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States. 


Increased Crop Production In the South 
Depends On More Nitrogen In the Soil 


Dr. Tait Butler stated the case very clearly in 
a recent address, saying: “Rich or productive 
soils are impossible in the South, until we give 
more attention to increasing the supplies of 
available nitrogen, as well as the total nitrogen 
It is the duty of the farmer to grow 
as many and as large crops as practicable on his 
land. Nitrogen is the great need of Southern 


NitrA-germ Produces Nitrogen Cheaply 





“The NITRA-GERM bought from you for peas 
planted after cutting my wheat and oats has prov- 
ed very satisfactory. I planted two acres in the 
same field without NITRA-GERM, and I» am sure 
we got 50 per cent more peas and hay from the 
field on which we used it.’”’ 

(Signed) L. A. WEEDON. 

Bonaire, Ga. 


“TI used NITRA-GERM last year where cowpeas 
never would grow. They would get about six 
inches high and then shed their leaves. Last fall 
they grew nearly waist high.”’ 

(Signed) W. A. SMITH 

Bstill, Ga. 


“T used your NITRA-GERM on my velvet beans 
and peas for hay, and found it the best fertilizer 
that I ever used on these crops.’’ 

(Signed) J. Q. McEACHIN. 

Nashville, Tenn, 


“I bought NITRA-GERM for 19 acres of peanuts 
and one acre of cowpeas last spring. On 15 acres 
of NITRA-GERMED peanuts I housed 216 bags, or 
an average of 14.4 bags per acre. On 4 acres plant- 
ed without NITRA-GERM, I made 50 bags, or an 
average of 12% bags per acre. 

“The results on cowpeas were even better. I 
planted an acre with NITRA-GERM and picked 
two-thirds of the acre, and got 1600 pounds of peas, 
I picked the same number of rows of those on 
which I did not use NITRA-GERM and got only 
800 pounds. This means 24 bushels per acre for 
the NITRA-GERM and 12 bushels without it. I 
mean to use NitrA-germ on all my crops this year.”’ 

(Signed) T. BD. JOHNSON 

Oak City, N. C, 


“The NITRA-GERM, for beans, that you sent 
me, was used on stringless green-pod beans. These 
were planted in two patches, one peck of beans in 
each, leaving two rows in each patch without 
NITRA-GERM. 

“From the two rows planted without NITRA- 
GERM we got six bushels. From the next two rows 
with NITRA-GERM we got twelve bushels, just 
double. From the second patch, which was planted 
the same way, we picked only six bushels from the 
two rows without NITRA-GERM, and from the 
next two rows twelve bushels. Next year I in- 
tend to use NITRA-GERM on my entire crop.” 

(Signed) J. F. NEEDHAM. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


: These Pictures Show Its Good Effects. 


Use it with peanuts, cow peas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, or any cover crop. The cost is only $2 per 
acre, with no freight to pay. NitrA-germ is shipped to 
you in bags, prepaid. The method of use is very sim- 
You mix NitrA-germ with water, then mix with 
the seed and sow. NitrA-germ produces results in the 
field. The pictures show just what it does. 
will it give larger yields of the crop used for, but on 
crops that follow. 


Order NitrA-germ Today; Pay When Delivered 


Write for our Free Booklet, but order NitrA-germ today, 
stating when you want us to ship, and for what crops : , 
acreage of eachcrop. Send no money; pay when it is deliv- 
ered. NitrA-germ costs, delivered to your house: 


ple. 


1to 4 acres $2.00 per acre. 
5 to 19 acres 1.80 per acre. 


Use it on 
all peas, 
beans, 
peanuts, 
clovers, 
alfalfa, 
etc. 


Order 





today. 


THE NITRA-GERM SALES CO., Inc. 


502-G Bay Street, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


100 and up, $1.35 per acre. 


Not only 


and the 


20 to 49 acres $1.65 per acre 
50 to 99 acres 1.50 per acre 








These Cowpeas were planted without NitraA-germ 





—plants 16 inches high—without fruit 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


potassium in commercial form is dif- 
ficult to obtain and so high-priced 
that its use is generally out of the 
question. 


How the Farmer May Know When 
Potash Is Needed 


OW is the farmer to know when 


his soil is deficient in potassium? 
He might assume that light sandy 
and peaty soils are deficient in the 
necessary supplies of potassium. This 
would generally be true, especially 
for the production of crops like 
fruits, potatoes and tobacco. It is a 
fact, however, that on some sandy 
soils, notably those of the South Mis- 
Sissippi Experiment Station, at Mc- 
Neill, (and of the Southwest gener- 
ally) applications of potassium failed 
to increase either the quantity or 
quality of the Irish potato crop. 

But there are other indications in 
the crops grown on the land, which 
May point to a deficiency of potas- 
sium; or on the other hand, an 
abundant supply. These can best be 
pointed out by a brief discussion of 
the action of potassium in plant 
growth. 

Potassium seems to play an impor- 
tant part in the growth of the stalks 
or stems and leaves of plants. When 
it is deficient the stems are weak and 
the leaves are apt to turn yellow or 
die earlier than is best for the high- 
est maturity of seeds or fruit. These 
effects are noticed in weak straw and 
“lodging” of grains on soils deficient 
in potassium, and in the leaves re- 
maining green longer on _ cotton 
plants when potassium is supplied. 
This importance of potassium in these 
parts of the plant is also indicated by 
the larger amount present in the 
straws or stovers, or rough forage. 
As has been indicated, an ample sup- 
ply of potassium prolongs the growth 
of crops and delays maturity. It also 
seems to make plants more resistant 
to disease... Rust on wheat and cot- 
ton, for instance, is lessened by ap- 
plications of potash, when there is a 
tendency to suffer from these dis- 
eases. 

Potassium seems to have a markcd 
effect on the growth of legumes and 
is also supposed to exert a very im- 
portant influence over the formation 
ef starch in the leaves and its trans- 
fer to those other parts of the plant, 
such as fruit or seeds, which are rich 
in starch or other carbohydrates. 

A resort to chemical analysis is al- 
ways possible to determine the quan- 
tity of potassium in the soil. Of 
course, this analysis does not indi- 
cate how much of the supply present 
will be available for feeding the crop, 
but it will at least tell a man that po- 
tassium must be added to those soils 
which contain such a small quantity 
that it is scarcely possible for enough 
to become available any one year to 
produce a large yield. 

As a rough guide, the classification 
of Tennessee soils by Mooers on the 
basis of their crop yields and chemi- 
cal analyses will be of some value: 


Potash 





Yield of Corn 

Less than 0.10 per ct.| Less than 15 bus. 
le 15 to 25 bushels 
25 to 35 bushels 


Poor 
Good | 0:25 to 0:40 percent | 85 to-40 bushels 
Over 0.40 cent Over 40 bushels 
It may be interesting to note that 
even .10 per cent of potash indicates 
that there is 3,000 pounds of potash 
in an acre of the soil to the depth of 
six or seven inches. There is not 
over 35 pounds of potash in 25 bush- 
els of corn and the ton of stover that 
goes with such a yield, It would ap- 
pear from this that even 3,000 pounds 
of potash in an acre ought to be suf- 
ficient for a much larger yield, and 
the fact that such is not the case sim- 
ply stresses the fact that the potas- 
sium in the soil is largely insoluble 
and not in condition to feed any one 
crop or during any one growing sea- 
son. It also points the duty of the 
farmer to practice such methods as 
will tend to render more largely 
available or soluble the supplies of 
this plant food which he already has 
in his soils. 
Finally there is the resort to tests 


























of potassium fertilizers on the yields 
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af crops. This requires several 
years time and considerable care, but 
when the tests are properly made and 
when they are taken in connection 
with ail the other facts mentioned, 
including a chemical analysis, actual 
tests are the most reliable means of 
determining the needs for and the 
economy in supplying potassium in 
commercial form. 


How Is 


Potassium Removed From 
the Soil? 


FAVING determined the condition 

of his soils as to their present 
supply of potassium, the next impor- 
tant question in soil building is, how 
is this plant food removed from the 
soil? 

We have seen that while the potas- 
sium in organic matter is readily 
leached out and lost, the greater part 
of the potassium in our soils is in a 
mineral form or from the rocks out 
of which the soil has been made and 
is not leached very largely in the 
drainage water, although there is 
some loss in this way. 

Naturally we turn to the crops re- 
moved to find the balance of the po- 
tassium removed from our cultivated 
soils. From what we have already 
learned we infer that the stems or 
stalks and leaves of plants, or the 
hays, straws and stovers, contain the 
largest amounts of potassium. For 
instance, while there is less than 7 
pounds of potash in 25 bushels of 
corn, there is about 28 pounds in 
the ton of stover, which goes with a 
yield of 25 ‘bushels of grain. In a 
ton of cowpea hay there is 24 pounds 
of potash, while in a ton of alfalfa 
hay there is 42 pounds. In other 
words, comparatively small quantities 
of potash are removed in the grains 
or seeds and still smaller quantities 
in livestock and livestock products; 
but when hay, straw and stover, or 
any of the rough forage crops are 
removed from the farm the supplies 
of potash are largely reduced. Our 
supplies of potash are generally quite 
large.and the amounts removed are 
small, except when rough forage 
crops, especially legumes, are sold 
from the farm. The sale of such pro- 
ducts from the farm is not general. 
These products being cheap and 
bulky the marketing of them con- 
sumes too large a proportion of their 
value in handling, freight and com- 
mission charges. The result is that 
these products are not largely sold or 
removed from the farm and conse- 
quently the supplies of potassium in 
the soil are not, as a general rule, 
rapidly or largely depleted. 

In view of these facts, it is apparent 
that while we must add potassium to 
those soils already deficient in this 
plant food, the more important task 
of the farmer is to follow such meth- 
ods of farming as will tend to make 
more largely available or soluble the 
potassium already in his soils. 

This problem will be discussed in 
the article of this series appearing 
next week. 


“LEST WE FORGET” —| 


N ACRE sowed in sweet corn 

now will be a wonderful help to 
the farmer who is likely to be short 
of feed later on, 











Give the horses and mules a “hair 
cut” occasionally and keep them 
well curried. ‘The health of work 
animals will also be helped by a 
weekly bath during the summer, 
where hose and waterworks, or oth- 
er facilities permit it. 


To “break a 
1 


hen from _ sitting” 
place her in a coop with a lattice 
bottom. The sitting won’t feel na- 
tural when there is a free circula- 
tion of air about her body, and she 
will soon give it up as a bad job. 


It is not yet too late to make 
friends with some of our feathered 
friends. Write the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 





009, “Bird Houses and How to Build 
Them,” and see if you can’t do a 
good turn for some neighbors who 
have always aided you. 


Thoroughly cure the clover hay 
before putting it in the barn, if pos- 
sible, but if the weather forces you 
to hurry it in before well cured, take 
a fork and move it from one side 
of the hay loft to the other once 
or twice during the first week of its 
stay there. This will prevent the 
clover from molding and will more 
than pay for the time used. 


Young chickens should be penned 
and fattened for at least ten days 
before they are sold. Much may be 
added to their weight in this short 
time, and it is the most profitable 
feeding the poultryman can_ do. 
This is proved by the fact that some 
persons make a living by buying 
poor fowls and fattening them for 
market. This is a profit the farmer 
should keep. 





The man who has had experience 
in club or Union work stands head 
and shoulders above the crowd. “I 
was at a Sunday school convention 
recently and both president and sec- 
retary of the convention Far- 
mers’ Union men,” said a friend the 
other day. “They didn’t tell me so, 
nor did anyone else, but you could 
tell it by the aggressive manner in 
which they made things move along.” 
The Union means much for the fu- 
ture of the rural South. 


were 


Farmers who will need nitrate of 
soda for top-dressing corn and cot- 
ton should order it now, as it is 
sometimes hard to get it promptly. 
Nitrate of soda will not remain in 
the soil very long and should be ap- 
plied just when needed. For corn 
apply when the stalks are two to 
four feet high, and for cotton when 
the squares ‘begin to appear. The 


soda will be available in a few days 
after applications and will remain in 
the soil approximately eight weeks. 
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“Use Your Tractor!” 
«6ST VJELP your neighbors” is the key- 
note of a special appeal to trac- 
issued by Assistant Secre- 
riculture Carl Vrooman. 
“Every farmer who owns a trac- 
tor,” he says, “owes it to his country 
this spring to do all the custom or 
exchange work he can do without ne- 
glecting his own work. Every hour 
that his tractor would otherwise be 
idle it ought to be at work helping a 
neighbor who is behindhand with his 
plowing or harrowing. Make your 
outfit work from dawn to dark; make 
it work all night if you have enough 
operators to fill the shifts. The acre- 
age to be harvested this fall hangs on 
the plow. Don’t let an acre that 
might otherwise be planted go untill- 
ed because your tractor is in the 
shed. Help your neighbors and thus 
do your part in strengthening the al- 
lied lines on the battle fronts.” 
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The men who read are the men who lead 
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When you come to buying a tractor, whether 
for a farm of 80 acres, 2% 
are a number of questions you will need to ask 
yourself before you buy. Here are some of them: 

—Will it CULTIVATE es wellcs plow? 

—Will it do ALL my farim work wi 

—Will it work ou plowed ground wi 


—Is it really a 
—Will it handle as easy as a team cf horses, vather 














the soil? 


on hired help? 
E ONE-MAN tractor ? 


HORS 


acresor more, there 


out horses? 
thout packing 


—Will it do the work quicker; easier; and save 


than be too heavy, clumsy, axd inconvenient? 












fay Rakes 


Also Stephens Six Automobiles 


—Do I ride on the tool where I can sce the work Iam 
doins, or will I have to have somcone run the 
tractor while I am operating the farm timplement? 


The tractor that answers these and all other farm power 
problems most practically and profitably is the 


ORIGINAL 


MOLINE? 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


This is the original Two-Wheel Farm Tractor. 
two 14-in. plows; will disc, harrow, plant, CULTIVATE all 
hill and row crops, pull mower; binder, manure spreader, 
fill your silo—aznd do all belt work on the average farm. 
In fact, it will do anything you c2n do with horses; do it 
quicker; easier; and with Icss hired help. 
2,800 lbs., but all its weight bcingon its two wheels— 
all its weight is traction weight. The tool you hitch it to forms the rear 
wheels and you do not have to pull around a ton of needless weight. 
I back up with tools attached easier than a team will back. 
z ‘ou can turn around in a smallspace; get closeto the rows and the 
f 


It weighs only 


ences. It isthe ideal tractor for the farmer because it costs less than 
our horses; is as powertul as five horses; does more work than seven 
horses; is inexpensive to operate; and eats only when it works, 


Write for our new Tractor Catalog and read how farmers 
everywhere are solving the power and hired help problems on their 
farms; how they are changing the drudgery of farming to a profit. 
able pursuit, Learn how you can make your work easier and get 
it done on time and grow bigger, better crops. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., moviké, 1. 


pe, Moling Line {ncindes:, Corn Pisniers, t 

In nade s 
isnure’ readers, Plows «Chilled and Steel), Reapers, Scales, Seeders, Stalk Cutters, 
Farm Trucks, Vebicles, Wagons. 


Write today. 


Cotton Planters, Cultivators, Corn Binders, Grain 
ime Spreaders 
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Mowers, 
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Save Time For 
Niore Jobs 


ET the big run with a Red 


River Special. It’s built for 
fast work and GOOD work. Beats 
out the grain by force. You can 
speed up without losing grain or 
risking breakages. Make every 
minute count.# Write us for the 
Red River Special paper. Learn 
about the big cylinder with its 
surplus teeth and extra large 
concave surface, and the ‘‘Man 
Behind the Gun’’ which gets 90 

er cent of the grain. Farmers 
ook for and hire the man with the 


Red River 
Special 


It saves enough more of your grain 
and time over other machines to pay 
your thresh bills, “‘We know we saved 
our thresh bill,” says Joe Goetle and 10 
other farmers ‘of Herndon, Kan, Every 
bushel counts in the profits you make, 
and when you put the farmer’s grain in 
the granary instead of the stack youcan 
be sure of his business next year. Write 
us—aiso learn about our “‘Jurior,”’ the 
younver brother to tne Red River Special. Just 
the right size for home threshing. Write 


Nichols & Shepard C Co. 


Pa Sectocieely of Red River S 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, ob cy | 
Traction Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 
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THIS Book Free 


It is illustrated and contains valu- 
able Reports of U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture on the latest scientific methods 
of seed cleansing 


FORMALDEHYDE 


‘Ghe Farmers Friend 


is the best and most economical dis- 
infectant—ofhcially endorsed as the 
standard treatment for seed grains. It 
absolutely rids seed grains of smuts 
and fungus growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes—destroys germs 
in stables, cellars, kennels and chicken 
houses. One pint bottle costing 35c 
treats 40 bushels of seed. Write for 
the new illustrated Hand Book—FREE. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7 
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Waynesboro, Va., Started Out 


Dairying Helps Soil Fertility. 


a HAT is the first advice that 


you would give to a party of 

inexperienced farmers who 
were going to organize a cooperative 
creamery?” I asked Fred Driver, 
Manager of the Waynesboro Coodper- 
ative Creamery, one of the most suc- 
cessful creameries of Virginia. 

“To steer clear of cre 
ters,” was his answer, 
ment’s hesitation, and 
should know. 

“To whom would you go for 
if you were starting another cream- 
|} ery and did not have the experience 
that you now have?” “To the State 
and National Departments of Agri- 
culture,” was his answer, and no one 
| works in closer harmony with these 
Departments than Driver 

At Waynes: Virginia, which 1s 
located in the heart of the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley, is a coGperative 
creamery that was started as the re 
sult of a “creamery machinery sales- 
man,” who collected from this new 
organization, $4,400 in cash for ma- 
chinery and buildings that should not 
have cost more than $2,500. No won- 
der that Driver said, “Steer clear 
creamery promoters.” 

But the one significant 
he and the board of directors 
learned that if they have 
| that they cannot solve, 


samery promo- 
without a mo- 
Fred Driver 


advice 
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ot 


fact is that 
have 
problems 
they will go 


to the State and National Depart- 
ments of Agriculture for advice and 
assistance. And why is it that farm- 
ers are so slow in learning this very 
thing? The efficiency of these de- 
partments is in a measure handicap- 
ped because of the fact that farmers 
will not avail themselves of the in- 
formation gathered for their use and 


benefit, and which the departments 
50 anxious to furnish. 
Getting a Live Wire Manager 


HIS Waynesboro 


creamery Was 

first organized in the fall of 1910 
and began active operation March, 
15, 1911, with a manager secured from 
the great dairy state of Wisconsin 
This man was undoubtedly a first- 
class butter-maker, but he did not 
know local people and conditions. 





Therefore he did not take well with 
the patrons, the result being the busi- 
ness did not grow as it should; and 
loaded up as they were with high- 
priced machinery that created a bur- 


| densome overhead expense, it lopked 
|for a time as if codperation in the 
| creamery line was not going to be a 
| success. Then again the farmers had 
| not been in the dairy business to any 
| extent, and did not know how to han- 
| ° . . 
| dle their milk and cream in order to 
deliver it to the creamery in the ‘best 
| possible condition, res iting 11 poor 
| quality of butter that-did not sell well 
|} on the market; hen th ‘turns to 
the farmer were not wha | 
expected. 
Then again, the farm \ 
ing to produce milk wit 
or “just cows” that they happened to 
have on hand, with the further result 
that they were not producing a 
much butter fat as they should. Tak 
it all in all, things wer 1a bad way 
for the new enterprise, Then in De- 
cember, 1912, Fred Driver appeared 
on the scene as active manager, and 
things began to take a change for the 
better, and have since made a steady 
gain, with the result that Waynes- 
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Free Catalog how you can save 


mone y on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running | 
ay FE Bi) gear. Send for 
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Get the Admiral Horse Presa, 


A hustling ‘money-maker. 
You Can Make 


ig capacity at lowest 
cost. No foot feeding. 
Money Fast 


$160. Write today. 
Admiral Hay Press Co. 
Bax 46 _— Kansas City, Mo. 











boro “leads the way 


Instructing Parties as to Right Meth- 


| ods 
pede E R Was a loc al hah i iustler 
trom the word go,” a “real liv 
vire”’ as the term is used out West 
Driver didn’t know the creamery bus- 
iness, but he did know farming and 
| the local people; so he went to the 
| State Agricultural College at Blacks- 
| burg, Va., where he took a special 
course in butter-making and cream 





| ery management, came home and had 


A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY 


With Dandinaen, but Creamery Is 


Now a Genuine Success—Community Agrees on One Breed of 
Dairy Cattle and Uses Approved Methods of Handling Cream— 


W. S. Campfield, County aout, Steenea, Va. 


his sleeves rolled up when he got off 
the train, and started in to build up 
the rundown system of the infant 
creamery. 

He saw at once that it was not 
enough to make the cream that was 
delivered to the factory into butter, 
but that he must start with the pro- 
ducer. So he went to the patrons 
with the gospel of “better cows.” 
Cows of a dairy type, cows that had 
been bred for milk and butter fat 
production, instead of beef—this was 


what he urged and demanded. 


To show the people that he had 
faith in his own teachings, he with 
his brother started in to build up the 
herd on the old home farm which 
they were running jointly. They 
bought one or two good Guermnseys, 
the best that they could afford, and 
started right. Others began to fol- 
low. Today the Drivers have one of 
the best producing herds in the coun- 


ty, including one cow 


that gave last 


year over 10,000 pounds of 4 per cent 
milk. 

The new manavyer’s next step was 
to begin instructing the patrons of 


the creamery-in the care of miik and 
cream by better sanitation, keeping it 
at a lower temperature, hauling of- 
tener, and keeping it under cover dur- 
ing hot weather while bringing it to 
town. This soon began to show re- 
sults, as the farmers were able to de- 
liver more “sweet cream,” thus get- 
ting the benefit of the “sweet cream” 
price, and the creamery was able to 
make better butter that sold to better 
advantage, and larger dividends were 
returned to the patrons, it 
Operative creamery. 


being a co- 


A Community Breed: Guernseys 


UT this was not enough. The 
brother out on the farm made a 
special study of feeds and balanced 


rations as well as breeding, with the 











result that their own herd showed | 
such an increase that the other pa- 
trons were helped in their feeding 
and breeding problems. As the ques- 


tion of 


derstood 


became better un- 
it was decided to 
start a Association” and 
all work breed. The Guern- 
sey was decided on, and as a result of 
this last move many registered and 
good grade Guernseys have been 
brought into the community. The 
brother Driver is Secretary of the 
Breeders’ Association, and let a farm- 
er in that section even dream that he 
wants to buy a cow or two, and next 
morning he will find the representa- 
of the breeders’ association 
Vaiting in his barn with an armful of 
Guernsey literature and irresistable 


Guern 


breeding 
by many 
3reeders’ 


tor one 


tive 


irguments 


ommunity bre 
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Collecting Eggs Also 


: creamery 


las 


Management 


step turther and has ar- 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 











they go— 
to smash! In 
seads of cases cut down 
a HALF! Thousands of farm- 
ers are selling their No. 1 h: 
— off - grades, They’re 
ing the grandest alfalfa 
ing hogo, cattle, 
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andlos leprae, stems and all! 

tel no injuring color 

of | hay. Makes dand, mbina- 
tion feeds from clover, rico, 
straw, cornstalks, bean straw 
ndrye. Biggest 


with 8° to 8 Oracks "peas, core and beans. 
SMA L LEY rinter 


Frgmendonsly, simplifies = silo fo fling. Grip Hook Force Feed 
eg pe cutter—“aves wage and board of 
from ‘one to three men. Makes richest feed, increases silo 





Blower “built independent of cutter. Let your fan spin fost 
or slow, the ag shaitisunchanged. No belt 
ip, wear out, anc was ste 
money, power. Patented low 
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cleaner. Saves 1-6 
tol-4 power costs! 
Powerfully built. A 
fourth heavier with 
wonuerful record for 
long service. Write 
for latest catalog and 
& bes of chop to 
* Parlin & Orendorff 


al per br. Plow Co., 
Pr Louis. Mo 
and Dallas, Tex., * Smalley “Mfg. Co., Dept. 49, 
M owoc, Wis. 
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Highest Prices Paid ! 


Remittance mailed same, 
day shipment is received 


No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BAGS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Giant Painter Says- 
TINTE 


D 
GLOSS PAINT 
COVERS DOUBLE THE SURFACE OF CHEAP PAINTS 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROFITS 


First of all, write us stating exactly the kind 
of work you want to do. How much power 
you have kind and size of timber, and about 
low much timber is available in your locatit 
H * mill problems with us. 
and selling Saw Mill 
Get the facts from us 
rimenting 2 your ¢ ex 
catalog « saw Mills, 
Mill suppli 
‘ENCH & 
DROMGOLD 
COMPANY, 
1600 Sixth Ave. 
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MEANS ONE 
Both belt and 


send Us Your 


Engine on same 
or separate frame. 












Eels, Mi ink and Muskret in 
Catch Fish, large quantities SURE h 

9 the new, folding, ¢ 

STEEL WIRETRA 





es them likea fly- -trapc atches flies. All sizes. Part 
orexpress, Write for price list of fishermen $ spec 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO.,H-57, St. ee oe Mo. 
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ranged to handle on a codperative ba- 
sis the eggs of its patrons, to be gath- 
ered by the cream-route drivers and 
brought to the factory. Each patron 
who wishes to join the egg circle is 
given instructions -as to providing 
clean nests, gathering eggs regularly, 
not includiig any from stolen nests, 
“swatting the rooster,” grading the 
eggs as to size and color, keeping at 
home all small or over large eggs. 
Each is then furnished with a supply 
of cartons holding one dozen eggs 
and a rubber stamp with the number 
given the patron. This number must 
be stamped on each egg and the car- 
ton; and eggs are packed as to color. 
The cartons are sealed and sent to 
the creamery where they are placed 
in large shipping crates and sold on 
the markets as guaranteed eggs at 
two to five cents more per dozen, all 
of which goes to the farmer less the 
actual cost of cartons and handling. 
On the outside of these cartons is 
printed imstructions to the usér that 
i any eggs are found not strictly 
iresh they are to report the number 
of the producer and the matter is ad- 
justed, and if any refund in price is 
made the amount is deducted from 
the check of that patron at the end of 
the month. It works. The consumer 
gets better eggs, is glad to pay more, 
hence the farmer receives more, and 
all are satisfied. 


Dairying and Soil Fertility 


HE farmers of this section realized, 

long ago, that what they must 
have, if they were to continue to farm 
at a profit, was more soil fertility, and 
gradually they learned that the “dairy 
cow” would do more to build up their 
soil than most any other method that 
they could adopt, and that she would 
pay dividends, if handled right, while 
doing it. Next they learned that sell- 
ing their preduce was an important 
part of farming, and that the basis of 
selling-was uniformity of product. 

That dairying is paying the farmers 
is shown by its rapid increase, and 
that it is a good business proposition 
for the whole community is testified 
to by the merchants and banker. 





New Method of Suppressing the 


Fly 
yrs United States Department of 

Agriculture, in Department Bulle- 
tin No. 408, recommends fertilizer as 
a preventive of flies, the fertilizer te 
ke applied to manure, where accor- 
ding to entomologists 90 per cent of 
the flies breed. The recommended fer- 
tilizer not only kills the larvae of the 
flies but also enriches the manure by 
adding a complete plant food and by 
preserving the fertilizing elements 
which the manure contains. 

The particular ingredients of the 
fertilizer to be used are calcium cyna- 
mnid, acid phosphate and potash. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of potash it 
ray be omitted and acid phosphate 
can serve for both. Calcium cynamid 
adds nitrogen and is the element that 
is especially destructive to the larvae. 
The lime it contains would, however, 
release from the manure some of its 
nitrogen but for the acid phosphate. 

The Government authorities recom- 
mend one pound of calcium cynamid 
to four or more pounds of acid phos- 
phate to each four square feet of ex- 
posed surface of manure in pits, box- 
es or stalls. For an exposed pile of 
cight bushels of manure four pounds 
of cyanamid to four or more pounds 
of acid phosphate is recommended. 
The best results froma fertilizer 
standpoint are obtained when the 
acid phosphate is in the proportion 
of six or eight to one, according to 
the Government authorities. 

Two objects are attained by using 
fertilizer in this way, the typhoid 
menace is reduced to a minimum 
while crop yields are being increased. 
In other words, this is a method of 
suppressing flies without cost, for the 
fertilizer more than pays for itself 
and the labor of applying it, by pro- 
ducing greater crop yields. 
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42% to 54% More Mileage 
From a Gallon of Gasoline. 


This remarkable increase shown in 
official A. A. A. Tests with the 


WILMO MANIFOLD 
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This is one of the portholes at 
Which the gasoline is completely 
Vaporized and through which 
the superheated vaporized mix- 
mixture passes into the cylinder. 
It is in direct contact with the 
heating wall, se that the full 
effect of the heat from the ex- 
haust gas is concentrated upon 
it. 






This dividing wall is heated by 
the exhaust from .the cylinders, .and 
in turn superheats and completely 
vaporizes the fresh mixture of gaso- 
line and air at cylinder portholes. 
The exhaust gas warms the Mani- 
fold at fhe first explosion so that 
the car gets away immediately. 
































Air and gas enter at the m- 
dake opening. The Wilmo Man- 
ifold does — net cae hot air 
through the carburetor. The 
mixture is completely vaporized 
at port openings. Instead of a 
wet, clinging, wasteful, atom- 
ized mixture you have a clean, 
vaporized mixture of great pow- 
er. 










After passing through the upper 
part of the Wilmo Manifold, «and 
heating the incoming gas, the ex- 
haust gas passes on and out, free 
from excessive carbon. Gas is clean 
as it enters the cylinders—and clean 
as it leaves them. 














Saves gas. Makes the engine, lubricating system and carburetor work bet- 
ter and practically eliminates carbon. 


The heat from the exhaust gases is used te heat and completely vaporize the 
gasoline mixture. 


So skillfully is this done in the Wilmo Manifold, that every drop of gasoline 
does its full duty—every explosion is full powered. There is no carbon de- 
eet left behind—no sticky residue to destroy the effect of the lubricatinz 
oils. 


Anyone can attach the Wilmo to his car in a few minutes. 


We want you, MR: PRACTICAL AUTO OWNER to test this remarkable 
on which replaces two castings, as it is guaranteed to save money 
or you. 


PRICES:—F. O. B. Philadelphia. Goods sent Express, Parcel Post or 
Freight. Advise method when ordering. 


FORD T..... $7.50 


Maxwell 25... . $ 8.50 #$=Overland 83... . $10.00 
Overland 59-69- 79 10.00 Overland 80 .... 12.50 
Studebaker 17-4 .. 10.00 Oakland 6-32... . 12.50 
Saxon6 .. prongs 10.00 Buick 6 D-44-45 .. 15.00 
Buick 4-34-35 . . . 10.00 - Studebaker 17-6 . ~. 15.00 


AUTOMOBILE NECESSITIES COMPANY 


1821 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No initial orders desired from dealers for more than one manifold of a type until they have tested } 
the Wilmo and proved for themselwes its value. 








CHARLES A, WHITTLE. 
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as forage. 


like a real feed and are a real 


Buckeye Hulls allow better as- 
similation of other food. 

They are sacked—easy to handle. 

They take half the space for 
storage. 


the old style.” 


South. 





100 per cent. Roughage 


UCKEYE HULLS are real roughage in every parti- 
They are free of everything that has no value 
They are free of lint. 

trash. They are free of dirt and dust. 


TRADE MARK 


U CmeYE 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


you are paying for nothing but roughage, and you are feeding your 
stock nothing that is worthless or injurious. > 
feed. Their very appearance will 
convince you that you should use them. 


Even if Buckeye Hulls cost as much as old style hulls it would still 
be to your advantage to use them. ‘ 1 
ton less, they put old style huils beyond consideration. 


Other Advantages 


Mr. S. L. Jones, Jackson, La., says: 


“<I have been feeding my dairy cows Buckeye Hulls and 
find that they do as weil on Buckeye Eulls as on old 
style and that they-like the Buckeye Hulls better than 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. ‘ ) 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. 
feed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dept. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. a 
Atlanta Birmingham Greenwocd Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon elma 


They are free of 
When you buy 


Buckeye Hulls look 


Selling at several dollars per 


They mix well with other for- 
age. 

Every pound goes farther. 

2000 pounds of real roughage to 
the ton—not 1500. 


It is easy to do this by 


If you prefer to 


| both 























Mulford Refined 2: 
Hog Cholera Serum ©] 


TBoraroR™ 


LFOp 3 
eer 


The Only “Pure” Hog Cholera Serum 


“Itis of the greatest importance to the live stock industry that 
all virus, serum, or toxin intended for the treatment of the 
diseases of domestic animals shall be absolutely pure and free 


from the germs of any disease. 


There is no doubt that the 


second outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease which occurred 

last year was caused by infected hog cholera serum.’’—Report 

to Congress by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mulford Refined Serum alone meets these recom- 
mendations—100% potent, sterile (germ-free), heated, clear. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Write for Free Booklet No. 10 


H.K.MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Duke of Sussex, 6th—159088, protected by 


MULFORD REFINED SERUM 


21171 
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that if what you want to buy 

not advertised in The Progressive Fariner, 

you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 

Remember that if what you want to buy 

is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 

you can often get it by putting a little notice 


in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 





/ pastures are not good. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








HOME-RAISED FEED NECES- 
SARY IN DAIRYING 


The Matter of Cheap Feeds Is One 
is 5 


Every Dairyman Should Study, and 
the Home-raised Kind Are Cheapest 
a are many factors which 
p: 1 portant part in success- 
ful dairying, but the most important 
cheay We must raise the 
feed at home and feed our cows by 
the rule of plenty if we wish the 
dairy to make a satisfactory profit. 
Very few, if any, of the cows that 
we have or can buy are efficient en- 
ough to declare dividends on bought 
feed at present prices. For this rea- 
son, no farmer should go into the 
business unless he plans to 
raise practically all his feed at home. 
The product must be sold to the 
creamery on a butter-fat basis—and 
that means from 12 cents to 15 eents 
for the cream from a gallon of aver- 
age milk. Even the city dairyman 
who receives*40 cents or 50 cents per 
gallon for his milk usually finds it 
difficult to make much profit on 
bought feed. The prices received in 
cases are high enough. It is 
a problem of cheaper production— 
better cows and home raised feed. 
We must not expect the consumer to 
pay us a premium on our ineffici- 
ency. 

It is not difficult to feed dairy 
cows very cheaply in the South. 
Some farmers are already doing it. 
Their plan is to have the cows gath- 
er and convert into milk many crops, 
in the form of pasture, which could 
not be otherwise marketed. In ad- 
dition, such crops as hay, velvet 
beans, and corn are fed, thereby sav- 
ing much expense in marketing them 
direct. They are interested in dairy- 
ing only as the best means of mar- 
keting these crops which can _ be 
cheaply grown where cotton was 
formerly raised. 

Nature’s feed for dairy cows is 
grass and other pasture plants, hence 
we should devote our best land and 
attention to pasture. Our long grow- 
ing season makes it possible to ut- 
ilize grazing much longer than dairy- 
men in many other sections. A 


| a 4 1 
Cap reed. 


dairy 


“piece of waste land full of gullies and 


bushes is not a 
will not produce 
such conditions. 

Green, succulent feed is necessary 
all the year for profitable dairying. 
“Canned” pasture should therefore 
be provided for all seasons when field 
Fill the silo 
with corn or sorghum, or both. No 
farm investment will pay as great 
dividends as a silo where dairy cows 
are kept. In fact many farmers who 
fed silage during the past winter re- 
port that they got excellent results 
and would not think of milking cows 
again without a silo even if they 
were sure of an abundance of velvet 
bean pasture. In many cases the silo 
has spelled the difference between 
prefit and loss. 

We should feed our cows first all 
the pasturage or silage they will eat; 
then what hay (preferably a legume 
such as cowpea, peanut, soy bean, or 
alfalfa) they will clean up; and grain 
in proportion to their individual abil- 
ity to produce milk. When on good 
pasture, a cow does not require much 
if any hay or grain unless she can 
produce over fifteen or twenty 
pounds of milk per day. 

Very satisfactory results follow the 
feeding of velvet beans (in the pod 
or ground) alone as the grain part 
of a dairy ration, but it is more pro- 
fitable to feed corn meal (or 
corn and cob meal) and a small per- 
cent of cotton seed meal (not over 
one fourth of each) with the beans. 
Experiments and practical experience 
show that velvet beans in the pod 
are worth practically half as much 
as prime cottonseed meal for milk 
production. They can be produced 
for $5 per ton or $10 for two tons— 


pasture, and 
profitably 


COWS 
under 


some 





the equivalent of a ton of $40 meal. 








Why not profit by recent experi- 
ences and “play next summer 
and winter? Plan now for a plenty 


of raised-at-home feed 


safe” 


-~real pas- 
tures, good silage, and an abundance 






of velvet beans, corn 
micah proint 


, and hay. These 

in the dairy business. 
Hee QUUINE Kian 

Auburn, Alabama. 


BREED YOUR SOWS NOW 


All Gilts and Sows Should Be Bred to 
Bring Fali Litters 


VERY breedable sow should be 
bred to bring a fall litter. It is 


important that all sows be used to 
increase the food supply and no sow 
should be carried over the 
unbred. Fall litters under 
sense mana 


summer 
common- 
profitable. 
in’ early fall—- 


rement are 
The pigs should come 
September and October—so that they 
may be weaned and have attained 
sufficient growth to shift for them- 
selves before cold weather arrives. 
The earlier the pigs come in the fall 
the cheaper their growth will be 
made on available pastures and the 
stronger they will be to withstand 
the winter. The period of gestation 
for a sow is approximately 112 days, 
so that a sow bred on May 15 would 
farrow about September 5. This 
means the sows must be bred for 
fall litters during the months of May 
and June. 

All sows should be bred. There are 
thousands of young gilts farrowed 
last fall which will take the boar and 
should be bred this spring. By breed- 
ing them this spring the feed given 
them through the summer will have 
been more completely devoted toward 
food production. It will help to pro- 
duce a greagjer meat supply and a sup- 
ply ready for market six months ear- 
lier than if they were not bred until 
fall. Breeding gilts so they will farrow 
at 11 or 12 months of age will have 
no bad effects on the farm herd. 
Results at the Missouri Experiment 


Station show that the young pree- 
nant sow continues to grow under 
proper feeding and that the size of 


the litter is not appreciably reduced. 
Suckling the pigs retards the growth 
of the young sow, but this permanent 
retardation of growth is small and of 
minor importance when the sow will 
produce a good litter of pigs. 

Larger litters are obtained by flush- 
ing sows before breeding. This is 
done by feeding in such a way as to 
have the sows putting on weight at 
the time of breeding. The 
sow should have her pigs weaned 
shortly before being bred. Her ud- 
der should be dried up by a reduc- 
tion of feed. She should then be 
flushed and in a few days can usu- 
ally be bred. After breeding, the sow 
should be watched to be sure she 
has caught. If she has not, tweniy- 
one days later she will again show 
indications of heat and can again be 
bred. 

A good pure-bred boar should be 
used, preferably of the same breed 
as the sow or of that breed which 
predominates in the sow. This will 
result in a more uniform lot of pigs 


suckling 


and an upgrading of the breeding 
herd. For the young gilts and small 


sows a breeding crate may be ne- 
cessary if the boar be large. 

The pregnant sow should be fed 
a ration consisting of bone-making 
and muscle-making feeds. She should 


gain weight but not be made. fat. 
Pasture with a small grain ration 
proves excellent for carrying the 


pregnant sow until she is 
ready to farrow. 


almost 





SOLVING THE MARRIAGE 
PROBLEM 


The Detroit Free Press tells thi tory: 

“The stenographer’s leaving us to get 
married, sir”’ 

‘That makes five we lost in st two 
years by the matrimony route, doesn’t it?” 

“Ves, sir” 

“Then hire a male stenographer this time. 
When he gets married he'll be darn glad to 
hang onto his job.” 
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CUTTER’S 


BLACKLE@ PILLS 


‘*California’s Favorite” 
for nearly 20 years 


For the Prevention of Blackleg 
in calves and young cattle 








Their superiority is due to near- 
ly 20 years of specializing in 
“Vaccines and Scrums only.” 

Year in and Year Out they give 
better satisfaction than any 
other vaccine made, and the 
cost of.a few cents per dose 
is cheap insurance against a 
disease that always takes the 
fattest and best. 

Single Pills may be used for or- 
dinary and range stock, 

Double Pills should be used for 
pure bred and high grade stock. 

Use any Injector, but Cutter’s 
simplest and strongest, 

Prices: ; 

10 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 
50 dose pkge. Single pills 4.00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 dose pkge. Double Pills 6.00. 
Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 

Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
able, order direct. 

Write for new booklet, “The 
Control of Blackleg.” It teHs 
about Anti-Blackleg Serum 
which cures Blackleg and 
may be used simultaneously 
with vaccine to combat out- 
breaks and safely protect val- 
uable stock. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 

















The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern Agent 


APPLETON, 
Silo Fille 


In quantity and | | 
quality of silage 
made per hour 


the Appleton has anysilo 
fuler beat, by actual rece 
ords, Great capac- ae 
ity, with tremen- 

dous strength & 
to stand the 
hardest, con- 
tinuous ser- 
vice, made {qj 
Appleton the /@ 
choice of 








Fd $4 
‘ ‘ ‘those thousands who 
investigated I f it before they boughtany 
cilo filler. Have@& you investigated it? 

Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 
than any other gilo filler. Costs no more to 
buy and much less to operate. Its all-round 
economy guarantees yousilage at the low- 
est cost per ton and makes you most profit 
en work for others. Don’t buy unt) you 
now what Appleton offers. Send for 


Two Free Books 


about silo building and silage; and about 
Appleton Silo Fillers, showing 4 sizes for 4 
b. p. gasoline engines and up. 


Appleton Mfg.Co.,437 Fargo St.Batavia. Ill. . 




















Write today for this book. It explains 
FREE the power and speed of the thin, 
straight knives with famous INWARD 
SHEAR cutting toward the axis where 


Catalog cut is easiest. Cuts faster on less 


power. This book explains other ex- 


clusive features of the 


CLIMAX Ensilage Cutter 


in 
the silo and puts the silage where you want it. The 
a user. Write 


Closed elbow pipe with a distributor saves one man 
CLIMAX will save you money. As 

us today. WARSAW-WILKINS 
Stocks carried in al} 136 Highland Ave., 
different centres for 
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quick shipment. “oe sane 
Write us for name Open for 


of nearest dealer. 


Warsaw, R. Y. 


Live Dealers 





- RAT CORN 


Kills Rats and Mice ' Winulesi to Humans 


Start With Hogs Now 





IGHT now is the best possible 


time for starting to growing hogs. F re ES 





BUILDINGS —— 





Right now our commonest hogs are 


tionately; later, it will. Now we can 
sell one serub, add a few dollars to 
the price we get, and buy a pure- 
bred hog of quality; later, breeding 
stock will also advance, and we will 
have to give three common hogs for 
one of good stock. 

After the selection comes the ques- : 
tion of providing a means whereby a 
the hog may rustle for himself; he 
can’t fatten in a field of dry corn- 
stalks or in the woods where no 
grasses grow. Hot-house pigs are 
expensive, so the first thing we must 
do is to provide a pasture for the 








should have two or three legumes 
such as lespedeza, bur clover and 

white clover.. For grazing crops, i 
oats and rye come first, and we can 


sowed on oats, or rape, early plant- 
ed, is ready. After these are finish- 
ed, we can have a grazing plot of 
sorghum ready. When this is gone, 


ing. We should sow a running var- 
iety of cowpeas so that they will 
make good pasturage until frost. 
When the cowpeas are finished, we 


rape for the hogs, and this should 


will have to be put into the per- 
manent pasture again antil fall-sow- 
ed oats, rye or vetch is ready for 
grazing. We should not neglect to 
sow cowpeas in the corn field at the 
last working, and we can turn the 














high-priced, but pure-bred breeding 
stock has not yet advanced propor- 





Ee 








hogs. A mixed pasture is best; its ————— 
base should be Bermuda, and it 


keep them until winter, when they this 1000-bushel Grain Bin. 


most of our farm stock into the ————————— 
% . oo _ 
corn field as soon as the corn is _——————————— 











HEMSELVES! 
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For the man who owns an automobile and the man who 
grows wheat, these two buildings will pay for themselves in one year. 
THE GARAGE WILL PAY FOR ITSELF in what it saves by protect- 

aes ees : : Setrednee ing the motor car from the weather, from theft, from accumulating dust and filth. 
ee, ee Oe ee ee THE GRAIN BIN WILL PAY FOR ITSELF by providing storage room 
after harvest, enabling you to hold your grain, without deterioration, until 
the market is best. 

BOTH of these serviceable, home-built, inexpensive buildings are made of 

wood, which, more than any other material, is cool in summer, warm in 


we may have to put the hogs back winter, dry all the time, so it will not cause metal to rust, leather to ret, nor 
in the permanent pasture until cow- wheat to sweat and mold. Furthermore, these buildings are made of the 
peas or ‘beans are ready for pastur- best and most economical wood— 


Southern Yellow Pine 


“THE WOOD OF SERVICE” 
; Je fiel fall-plz BOTH should be on every properly equipped farm. 
a ee ee ee If not, send name and address now, and we wili mail you, FREE, a book of 
plans for low-priced, high-quality Home-Built Garages, and working plans for 
Both will be valuable helps to you, 


Southern Pine Association 
1094 Interstate Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. _ 

ee 





harvested. 














The writer always plans to have 





his sows farrow twice a year. To 
do this it is necessary to wean the 


the sow at the first heat afterward. 
It is a good rule, anyway, to teach 
the pigs to eat as soon as possible, 
and then make them take advantage 
of your pastures and grazing crops. 








_——————— 
————___—_ 

_————— 

————_ 

pigs at ten weeks of age and breed ———> 
: _————— 

_————> 

















As soon as a pig turns into a hog 
and ceases to put on flesh rapidly, it 
is time to market him. 

KOLB PERKINS. 


Cushing, Texas. 





Tiny Cracks Spoil 13,000,000 
Dozen Eggs 


VER 13 million dozen eggs, most 
of them laid in the spring, spoil 
in cold storage simply because their 
shells have been cracked slightly be- 
tween the hen and the cold room. 
Just a little more care im handling 
eggs on the farm, in getting them 
to the country collector, in packing 
them properly in cases for shipment, 
in handling the cases as fragile ship- 
ments, will greatly lessen this enor- 
mous and important waste of valu- 
able food. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, therefore, urges 
every one whovhas anything to do 
with getting eggs to the storage mar- 
kets to exercise unusual care this 
year to prevent them from being 
even checked. Once an egg shell is 
cracked, even so slightly that the 
eye cannot see it, germs and molds 
find ready entrance into the eggi 
and spoil its contents. Nature has 
provided the egg with a delicate pro- 





tective, gelatinous coating, which as 


1g as it is intact tends cee 
long as s ends to keep We Want 
out air and germs. Once this coat- 


the egg is lessened immediately. Five 
per cent of the 2,400,000,000 dozen 





Ne Odors SEED, HARDWARE, DRUG, GENERAL STORES 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am | tected in quick handling during the 
Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


of all advertising it carries." 





checks, that is, eggs so. slightly 
| cracked that they could not be de- 








ing is pierced, the keeping quality of Live Salesmen 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


eggs put in cold storage, the special- Tell us name of car and mileage you are getting. 
ists find, spoil because they were any obligation, we will tell you just what increase the 
Hoosier will give on your particular car. 


HOOSIER SUB-CARBURETOR CO. 


spring rush of storing the bulk of 
eggs for winter use. Dept. D, 





Are they on yours? 
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NATIONALD. 


26 SouTn MERIDIAN STREET 
February 20th, 19 


This is to certify that 
the writer is personally acquainted with 
the atockholders and management of the 
Hoosier SubeCarburetor Company and can 
recommend them as being responsible. 


On ele 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 





Yeu can tell by» man's farm whether 
he reads it or n 
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NE of our contemporaries wisely remarks that 

“many a fellow will sit on a box or lean against 
a wall and talk about ‘National preparedness’ 
when he ought to be preparing his garden.” 





HIS is the time of times for the county demon- 

stration agent to prove his worth, and as a rule 
he is making good. Every county without an 
agent should, through its progressive citizens, 
take steps at once to get one. 





EAT flour is going to be scarcer and higher 
priced this year than for fifty years. In fact, 
the average family simply will not be able to 
afford it as a regular article in the diet. Corn 
must be the great substitute. Are you preparing 
to grew the biggest crop you have ever grown? 





ERE is the list of vegetables recommended for 

May planting by State Demonstration Agent 
Hudson: Snap beans, Lima beans, beet, cabbage, 
carrot, corn, celery, cucumber, kohlrabi, kale, egg- 
plant, endive, lettuce, melons, mint roots, okra, 
pepper, parsley, parsnip, peas, pumpkin, radish, 
rape, salsify, squash, tomato, sweet potatoes. 





EWSPAPERS everywhere will be forced to in- 

crease subscription rates if the proposed Gov- 
ernment revenue bill passes. It is pending right 
now in the Senate, and every Progressive Farmer 
reader who is opposed to this tax on knowledge 
should write his United States Senator at once. 
Cut out the article on the next page and mail with 
your letter. 





UR North Carolina readers who are interested 

in holding community fairs this fall should or- 
ganize as early as possible so as to be in time for 
getting the help offered by the North Carolina 
State Department of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment, as Professor Hutt announced in a recent 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, “is now offering 
$20 in cash premiums as a start to any community 
fair that will put up a like amount. This will be 
available to community fairs in any part of the 
state in the order in which they apply until the 
appropriation is exhausted.” Write Commissioner 
W. A. Graham, Raleigh, for full information. 





ee VERY day one sees new evidence of how fast 

North Carolina is getting to be a livestock and 
dairy state. Last week, for example, we ran 
across Mr. George Holderness, of Edgecombe, 
coming back from Baltimore where he and two 
other Edgecombe stockmen had sold three car- 
loads of hogs for about $7,000. “It has just been 
three years since we began shipping from Edge- 
compbe,” he said, “and last year thirteen of us ship- 
ped sixteen cars.” When a man can fill up a box 
car with hogs and come back with between $2,000 
and $3,000 in his pocket, especially when hogs can 
be raised so cheaply on the pork-making crops 
recommended in our “Reference Special,” it is 
plain enough that cotton isn’t our only practicable 
“money crop.” 





HE Government estimate of the United States 

winter wheat crop at only 366,000,000 bushels is 
alarming. If the spring-planted crop proves an 
average one, the total yield will be only about 
600,000,000 bushels, which is about the amount the 
United States annually uses. Now it is a practical 
certainty that a very considerable quantity of this 
wheat will go to Europe, leaving the United States 
without enough wheat bread. In this situation 
there is just one thing for the South to do, and 
that is to raise the biggest corn crop in our his- 
tory. Pound for pound, corn is about as nutritious 


as wheat, and even at $2 a busliel corn is far the 
The South has lived on corn 


cheaper of the two. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





before, and can do it again. But let us make dou- 
bly sure of an ample supply by planting a huge 
acreage and fertilizing and cultiv ene it well. 





~*F ood and Feed First—Let Sows Farmer 
Make a Big Corn Crop 


ORN is now retailing at $2 a bushel, and the 
shortage of wheat makes it highly probable 
that corn will be high next fall. The South is 

well fitted by soil and climatic conditions to pro- 
duce large crops of corn, and this is the year of 
all years for making the biggest crop in our his- 
tory. 

First, let us plant the biggest acreage we have 
ever planted. There is still time to plant—in fact, 
plantings made well into June may, with fair 
weather conditions, be expected to yield well. All 
oat land not planted to legumes may well be put in 
corn, and there are thousands of low places that 
were too wet to plant early that should be planted 
now or later. 

Second, fertilization and cultivation should be 
as intensive as possible. A quick acting nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer like nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia will pay on millions of acres of our poor 
uplands. No weeds or grass should be allowed to 
grow in the corn field, and moisture should be sav- 
ed by a good dust mulch. 

Corn will be the South’s stand-by for bread for 
the next twelve months; let us do our utmost to 
make the biggest crop we have ever made. 


Grading Cotton Seed 








T IS a well known fact that seeds like corn, 
wheat and oats are bought and sold largely on 
their grades. Accepted grades are in use and 
determine largely the relative prices of different 
samples. Moisture, foreign matter or impurities 
and damaged seeds largely determine the grades. 

Cotton seed, which has become so valuable that 
it now constitutes a very considerable part of the 
value of the cotton crop, has had no such grades 
established and accepted for it. The value of such 
grading has been pretty generally recognized by 
oil mill operators, but either because of peculiar 
dificulties in the way, or because no authority 
with power to make such grades effective has act- 
ed in the matter, the grading of cotton seed has 
not been generally attempted. 

The United States Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization has suggested the following tenta- 
tive grades: 

DEDUCTION TO BE MADE FOR FOREIGN MATTER 


Grade Moisture Damaged and Immature Seed 
Maximum Maximum 

No. 1 8 per cent 4 per cent 

No. 2 10 per cent 8 per cent 

No. 3 12 per cent 12 per cent 

No. 4 14 per cent 16 per cent 


Sample Grade.—All cotton seed which does not come 
within the requirements of grades Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


Suggestions and criticisms are invited especially 
as to the following points: 

1. Do you consider that a certain amount of 
foreign matter (say 1 per cent) should be al- 
lowed in cotton seed without deduction? 

2. Should damaged seed and immature seed 
be considered separately or should they be 
combined as one grade element? 

We are curious to know what effect the opera- 
tion of these grades, or others which may be es- 
tablished, may have on the average farmer who 
It should, of 
course, put a premium on the marketing of good 
seed. That is, the man who observed care and in- 
telligence in gerade of 
should get pay for that care and intelligence. 
will the 


sells cotton seed in small quantities. 


marketing a_ high seed 
But 
and 
intelligent thought to the matter to be able to ob- 


tain this reward? 


average farmer give sufficient care 
It may be safely assumed that 
the buyers will know grades better than the aver- 
and their 


grades will generally 


age seller, opinions or rulings as to 


dominate or over-ride the 
less authoritative opinions of the average seller. 


This fact alone will give the unfair buyer, in cases 


where there is no competition, an opportunity to 
unfairly grade seed offered ‘by the small farmer. 
Official grading would in a measure prevent this, 


but to secure official grading as applied to the of- 








ferings of the small farmer will be difficult. Each 
step in the progress of our agriculture puts an ad- 
ditional value on accurate knowledge on the part 
of the farmer. Of course, cotton seed ought to be 
bought and sold on its grade or quality, but we 
doubt if such will be of immediate value to the av- 
erage cotton grower, unless he sells codéperatively, 
because of the fact that he is likely to give too 
little attention to acquiring the information which 


he will need to protect himself against unfair 
grading. 


Raise the Staple Food Crops 


LREADY there are those who are predicting 
an over-production of food crops in some 
sections of the South. There is little danger 
of this becoming a serious matter, but a sober. 
review of the situation is needed. With the great 
interest in the making of gardens, including the 








cities and towns and extending to the farms, some 
individuals in some sections may have a surplus of 
some food crops at some time during the season. 
And it is safe to state that some of those who 
have been making their living from growing, or 
handling, or dealing in cotton, or from selling sup- 
plies for the making of cotton, will make much 
noise about any little surplus which a few may 
have for a few weeks during the summer, even 
though the same persons may have little or noth- 
ing of their own raising to eat during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

There will be those who will have more garden 
and other perishable products than they can use 
for a few weeks, who will have entirely too little 
of those dried or non-perishable products required 
for winter use. 

The surplus of perishable products in the South 
will be small and affect but few people, while the 
shortage of staple food and feeding stuffs will be 
general. But those who are seeking to increase 
the food and feed supplies of the South are al- 
ready wisely calling attention to the fact that only 
such perishable crops should be grown as will be 
sufficient for home use or may be marketed in the 
fresh state. A limited proportion of these perish- 
able crops may be canned or dried for future use, 
but the supply of tin cans is short and too great 
dependance should not be placed on such products 
for food supplies. 

The South should this year devote its attention 
to the production of those crops which if they 
cannot be used in the fresh state or canned, can 
be allowed to ripen and may then be kept in the 
dry state. 

What are the crops which the South should pro- 
duce this year in order to insure a food supply? 
She should depend on those crops with which she 
is familiar. This is no time for experimentng with 
new crops. Corn, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, peanuts, sorghum, and sweet potatoes are 
among the most useful and reliable. We know 
that our climate and soils will grow these crops 
and we know how to handle them. Moreover, they 
are our best food crops, because of high food 
value and suited to our needs. 


A Thought for the Week 


Porites ein. te does not mean merely a man 








with a gun. It means that too; but it means 

a great deal more. It means that in this coun- 
try we must secure conditions which must make 
the farmer and the workingman understand that 
it is in a special sense their country; that the 
work of preparedness is entered into for the de- 
fense of the country which belongs to them, to 
all of us, and the government of which is admin- 
istered in their interest, in the interest of all of 
us. At this moment Lloyd George is able to do 
more than any other man in rallying the people 
of Great Britain to the defense of that empire, be- 
cause the workingmen, the men who actually do 
the manual labor, know that he has their welfare 
at heart, that the national ideal for which he is 
fighting is that which will give them the best 
chance for self-government, and that happiness 
which comes to the man who achieves his rights 
at the same time he performs his duties . . Here 
in America we must do justice to the workers, or 
they will not feel that this is the country to which 
their devotion is due—Theodore Roosevelt, 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 





to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
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By CLARENCE POE 








Travel Notes, Conversation and Com- 
ment 

HAVE just fallen in with a friend who has an 
] eye and an ear for the beautiful in nature, a 

friend who can say in the language of John 
3urroughs: “While I delved I did not lose sight 
of the sky overhead. While I gathered bread and 
meat for my body, I did not neglect to gather 
bread and meat foremy soul.” 

It’s a pity wn do not find more such people. 
Naturally enough my friend likes John Burroughs; 
has read nearly all his books. He also likes 
Ernest Thompson-Seton—Seton, whose “Trail of 
the Sandhill Stag” is a story every boy ought to 
read. “And then there is Stewart White with his 
outdoor stories of the great northlands, and David 
Grayson with his infinite charm.” 

kok Ox 

“f believe the farm is the only place to rear 
boys,” my friend continued, “and that you can’t 
begin too soon in interesting a boy in farm life 
and work. My eight-year-old boy has a little 
garden and seils vegetables from it. It was inter- 
esting to see him last winter studying seed cata- 
logs and figuring out what should be planted in 
March and April. He is getting a real education 
in learning how to grow things.” 

x * * 

At this point I was reminded of what a welfare 
worker in a cotton mill village told me sometime 
ago. “The factory work is so monotonous,” he said, 
“it is such an endless repetition of the same move- 
ments with no opportunity for thought or indi- 
viduality, that I became alarmed over its benumb- 
ing, atrophying effect on the minds of boys and 
girls. I saw that I had to furnish them some work 
with an element of interest in it.” So he started 
garden work and has made quite a success of it. 
3ut what interested me was the contrast he pre- 
sented between the farm’s endless opportunities 
for interest, inspiration, and mental development 
as compared with the monotous and mentally- 
benumbing processes of factory work. 

x * * 

Speaking of books by nature-lovers, Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey’s new book, “Fhe Holy Earth,” came to 
mind. “The Holy Earth!” When indeed shall we 
learn to think of it in this fashion—learn to think 
of the soil as a gift from the Almighty designed 
for the preservation of human lives—the lives of 
mothers, fathers, boys and girls, and prattling 
babes—through all the generations that come after 
us? We are but stewards of a divine treasure. 
When we get this viewpoint we may look for the 
fulfillment of Vachel Lindsay’s dream of the 
future, which he says “will give us the ceremony 
of dedicating the wheat fields or the newly built 
private house to God.” And certainly from this 
viewpoint, we shall all of us acquire the same atti- 
tude that I now have toward a gullied or galled 
spot on a field. It hurts me to see such a spot 
about as much as it does to see a sore galled 
place on a faithful horse. And if it is on my own 
farm I am as anxious to cure it and make the field 
whole again as I would be to cure the horse. 
Certainly Prof. C. L. Newman used the right term 
when he wrote in The Progressive Farmer about 
“the crime of gullying.” It is a crime. My friend 
spoke of this and added: “I wish our farm papers 
and experiment stations would tell the people 
more about how to make Mangum terraces. I be- 
lieve the farmers within twenty-five miles of 
Priestly Mangum’s old home are about the only 
ones who make them right.” 

* * * 

About this time we passed the campus of a 
famous old high school: a beautiful oak grove of 
five or six acres planted probably thirty years ago. 
Anyhow, this beautiful grove gives more distinc- 
tion to the school now than a $25,000 building 
would give. Why do not our people use more fore- 
sight in tree planting? A few avenues of stately 
trees may give more beauty and glory to a town 
than a $75,000 postoffice building. Who, having 
seen them, can ever forget the long avenue of 
Lombardy poplars leading into the little town of 
Brigue, Italy, or the three-mile avenue of crypto- 
merias which form the majestic approach to the 
tomb of Iyeyasu in Japan? Untold thousands of 
dollars spent for an ordinary monument could not 
produce such an impression of nobility and dignity. 

ke Ok 

“And we ought to use our own Southern trees 
more than we do in groves and public grounds,” 
said my friend. “Our Yankee friends come down 
here and wake us up to an appreciation of trees 


we have heretofore neglected.” I could endorse 
this, because only a few days ago I passed through 
a village largely settled by Northern people where 
the streets were lined with long-leaf pine, and the 
effect was unusually pleasing. I believe it was 
also the enthusiasm of admiring Northerners 
which first invited my attention to the beauty of 
the crape myrtle. A nature-lover like my friend 
naturally enjoys seeing not only the foliage and 
flowers of trees—the redbud and dogwood, for 
example, were making the woods glorious as we 
rode along—but the tree-trunks as well. Who 
doesn’t like to stop and admire the clean white 
trunks of the sycamore set off against the dark 
green of its foliage in summer? Or who can pass 
without admiration the erect mast-like body of a 
stately pine or tulip-tree, or the symmetry of a 
shapely cedar? Near my farm is a piece of woods 
which the owner left as a forest reserve, no tree 
ever to be cut from it, unless it falls down, and I 
enjoy riding through it to get some idea of what 
“the forest primeval” looked like. 
Se = 

Happy is the man who like my friend has an eye 
for the beautiful in mature, a man to whom the 
earth is holy, and who is trying to help others see 
the beauty that is around us. Fortunate are we 
in that, as John Burroughs suggests, we can reap 
a harvest of beauty along with our harvest of 
more material things. I cut my alfalfa patch six 
times last year, so it was naturally valuable as a 
feed-producer, but I think it almost worth grow- 
ing it just to have the sight of the rippling wind 
over its lush green in early spring. Nor do I for- 
get that the view across the valley from my hill- 
top is worth what this farm cost me apart from 
the soil itself. 

x * * 

I visited a school the other day where unusual 
success had been attained in popularizing books 
and reading. The man responsible for the achieve- 
ment told me how it was done. “Three things 
explain our success,” he said. “First, giving plays, 
entertainments, etc., to raise money to supplement 
our ordinary library funds. Second, distributing 
books at Sunday school. Third, having the library 
and reading room open two nights g week. 


“First of all, after getting help from state and 
county library funds, we gave a play for the bene- 
fit of the library. This enabled us. to buy a good 
bookcase. In placing the books in the new case 
we cataloged them; a very simple card system 
enabled us to tell at a glance what books were in 





TAX WEALTH OF THE RICH, NOT 
KNOWLEDGE FOR THE POOR 


ii PAYING the enormous cost of the present war, the 
United States should conscript the incomes of the 

very wealthy. Instead of deing this in adequate 
fashion, the new revenue bill levies a 10 per cent tax on 
all imported necessities of life previously admitted 
free, and also increases by from 100 to 500 per eent the 
postage rate on all newspapers and publications. Such 
eminent Americans as George Foster Peabody, Amos 
Pinchot and others. advocated conseripting million- 
aire’s incomes in excess of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Certainly Congress might have doubled its pro- 
posed surtax of 17 te 33 per cent on ineomes ranging 
from one hundred thousand dollars to several million 
dollars a year, 





Instead of doing this, we repeat, Congress proposes 
various increased taxes on the poor, including the 
enormous increase in the cost of reading matter for the 
masses. The low postage rate previously allowed 
newspapers has in no sense been a subsidy to publish- 
ers, but all the benefit has gone to the American peo- 
ple, enabling them to get all publications eheaper. Un- 
der the new revenue bill in sending The Progressive 
Farmer te thousands and thousands of our readers it 
will cost us forty to fifty cents a year for postage in- 
stead of ten to twelve cents as last year. In such a 
situation each publisher must raise his subscription 
price, and this will necessarily prevent the proper 
spread of newspaper reading among the poor. 

In other words, this feature of the new revenue bilt 
is a tax on knowledge. We hope every Progressive 
Farmer reader who does not want to see such a tax 
will sign the following blank and mail to ene of his 
United States Senators: 

Dear Senator:— 

Instead of increasing tariff on necessities of life and 
putting a tax on knowledge and the education of the 
masses through increased postage rates, I favor further 
increasing the taxes on excessive corporation profits 
and great incomes. 
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the library. We also arranged another card sys- 
tem for circulation purposes. Every child in the 
school was given a card, which was kept for him 
in the case, and each one was then made to feel 
that the card gave him a special right to get a 
book just when he wanted it. The demand picked 
up at once. 

“Then, inasmuch as the Sunday school met in 
the school building where our library was located, 
we arranged to have it available for those attend- 
ing Sunday school; and this further increased the 
demand for books. 


“And then we took a third step—a reading room. 
We ordered about $14 worth of standard weekly 
and monthly magazines such as the Outlook, 
World’s Work, Everybody’s Magazine, American 
Boy, Youth’s Companion, The Progressive Farmer, 
and others of like class and all the government 
bulletins on ag:iculture, home economics, and 
health. Then we opened up our combined library 
and reading room to the public every Tuesday 
and Friday night, and emphasized the fact that 
everybody was to come in his working clothes. 
As a result of these things the circulation of the 
books trebled the first year, while scores of new 
homes were introduced to the best magazine liter- 
ature.” And the example of this community seems 
to us to be one that other communities might well 
copy. 

* ok * 

“I have a neighbor who has a tractor,” a friend 
told us the other day, “and his boy is running 1t 
every night until nine o’clock now.” The tractor 
is one of the modern inventions not only useful on 
large farms but which small farmers may use on 
the codperative basis. A group of small farmers 
owning a tractor in common may use it to break 
a little more land in the spring than they would 
be able to break well with their teams. Then after 
grain is cut, the tiactor is useful for preparing 
stubble land for peas at-a time when the regular 
teams are busy cultivating corn and cotton. And 
in fall the tractor enables the small farmers own- 
ing it to put more land in small grain and winter 
legumes. 

a 

Flags are cheap, and it is a beautiful sight now 
to see the red, white, and blue of “Old Glory” wav- 
ing from farm porches and verandas. -Why not 
invest a quarter or so in a small flag the next time 
you go to town and so help advertise the patriot- 
ism of our country folk? 

cd * * 

“Washing machine advertising doesn’t pay,” a 
Northern advertising man told us sometime ago. 
“Farmers will buy improved machinery for them- 
selves, but they don’t seem so muuch interested 
in getting better equipment for doing women’s 
work.” If this is true of American farmers gener- 
ally, we hope it isn’t true of Progressive Farmer 
readers. 

* Ok Ox 

We passed a country church the other day which 
had just been neatly painted. “One of our neigh- 
borhood boys who went to the city and has made 
a business success paid for the paint,’ we were 
told. 

Now we don’t believe in discouraging self-help 
in any degree, but we do believe that our country 
people, along with helping themselves all they can, 
ought to ask for more help from city friends. 
Many a country boy who goes to town, makes a 
fortune, and gives liberally to city churches, so- 
cieties, schools, and charities might well give at 
least a fourth as much to the community and 
county in which he spent his boyhood. As a rule 
it will be better for him to select a worthy object 
and then tell the local people that he will give so 
much provided they will raise so much. Or to put 
it the other way, if your community or county 
reared some man who has since suceeeded in the 
city, give him a chance to contribute to whatever 
plan for community progress you are considering. 
And if he is disposed to give liberally, you might 
encourage local giving by providing that he will 
give only a certain percentage of what the com- 
munity gives. 

* * * 

In a high sehool near this church we found an- 
other good example of community betterment. 
Each year’s graduating class makes a gift to the 
school. This year’s class gave a complete set of 
Charles Dickens’ novels. We must encourage more 
community philanthropy, more gifts to the neigh - 
borhood, and we commend both the idea of having 
a graduating class make a gift to the school, and 
also the idea of having this gift in the form of 
books. We cannot too often reiterate old Thomas 
Carlyle’s saying, “The true University of these 
days is a Collection of Books.” And if a neigh- 
borhood or an individual is too poor to provide 
any other sort of wniversity education, this sort 
may certainly be furnished. 





Be at war with your vices, at peace with your neighbors, 
and let every new year find you a better man.—Franklin. 
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Made by the old for- 
mula—precisely the 
same as it has been for 
almost forty years,—the 
first Borated Talcum 
Powder in the world. 





Mennen’scan’t pos- 
sibly hurt,—-and it usu- 
ally helps. 


Mennen’s helps heal be- 
cause of the Boric Acid used 
in sane proportions. The 
marvelously fine Italian Talc, 
with its silky and soft texture, 
soothes and comforts. 

Whatever you do—Men- 
nen’s helps. 

Hands—feet— body—the 
clothes you wear: dust them 
with Mennen’s. 

It’s easy to be sure you 
get the original Borated 
Talcum that helped make 
you yourself a comfortable 
cheery baby. Say ““Mennen’s.” 


Willian Serkard Pitecsemw 





MENNENS 


BORRATED 
TALCUM 


TRADEMARK 


ATED 

TALCUM POWDER 

Genaano Mammen Cmemnm Co 
Pemame lA 


BOR’ 





Now in the new large size economical can 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the 

original borated formula that has a 
been bettered—include a variety to satisf 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang wit 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


GeRHaRD Mennen CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories 
1052 Orange Street, Newark. New Jersey 


Canadian Factory. Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritch ie & Co.. Ltd., Toronte, Om. 
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THEIR LIVES DEPEND ON US 


No Person Can Afford to Shirk the 
Duty cf Growing Foodstuffs for 
Moan and Beast This Year 

AMINE 
famine such 
never known.” 
ment of our 
Agriculture 
stronger 
those men 
the situation 
world. 
Knowing 
duty 


To 


lurks the horizon, 
as the world has 
That the state- 
Assistant Secretary of 
at Washington. Even 
statements are made ‘by 
who have been studying 
it e over 


on a 


is 


as Xists the 
this, it is every person’s 
to raise food that can be eaten. 
be blind and deaf to the need 
just now is to willfully neglect ®ne 
of the most urgent Christian calls 
that has ever come to us. “Do you 
mean to say that we in the United 
States will go hungry?” has been 
asked more than once. We may or 
may not. If the food that usually 
stays in America rushed to the 
starving people of the world we may. 
“Ah,” someone says, “I would not 
think of not keeping enough for my 
own family!” That, I think, is not 
true, sincerely it is meant, for 
few of us there are who would see 
a brother starve to death and not 
share our little bit with him. 
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The Care of Lincleain 


INOLEUM is like wire screening 
‘in that a smal! amount of care will 
make it last indefinitely, or abuse 
will give it a short life. 

In laying linoleum, cut it to fit 


the floor perfectly, but do not tack it. 


Let it lie from three weeks to three 
months to stretch and adjust itself 
to the floor. It is nuisance to have 
the edges untacked, but it is worth 
it. To fasten the Hnoleum down, 
use tacks where the edges come to- 
vether and cement around = drain 
pipes and to fill cut spaces. The 
tacks should be double and No.. 13 
wire brads, three-fourths inch long. 
A good commercial cement should be 
applied with a brush and weighted 
heavily until dry. 

In washing the Hnoleum, hot wa- 
ter, scrubbing brush and strong soap 
should never be used. A soft cloth, 
varm water and a mild soap, like 
Ivory or Fairy soap, is good for 
Wiping it up now and again. Water 
should never be permitted to get 
under the linoleum. A big, clean soft 



































COMPARE THESE TWO CHILDREN 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


With the Fingers! 
Corns Lift Out 
Without Pain 


Apply a Few Drops, Then Lift Corns 
or Callouses Off. Stops Corn 
Soreness Instantly 


This tiny bottle holds the wonder of wonders” It 
contains an almost magica) drug discovered by @ 


Cincinnati man. It is called freezone. 
pound made from ether, 


It is a com- 


















drops of this freezone 
aching corn or a hard- 
ened calious. Insiantly the soren 
disappears and sbortly you wil! fin 
the corn or callous so shriveled and 
loose that you just lift it off with the 
fingers. 

You feel no pain or soreness 
applying freezone or afterwards. 
doesn’t even irritate the skin, 


Apply a few 
upon a tender, 





when 
it 


Just ask in apy drug store for 

small bottle of freezone. ‘This will cont 
but a few cents but will positively rid 
vour poor, feet of every hard 


suffering 


rorn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, or the tough caliouses on bottom 
f feet If your druggist haso’t any 


treezone he can get is at any wholesale 
house for you. 
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OK buying direct trom the factory. oA 
4 TRACE MARK 
Z National 
Ge Buggy 
—made with Sarven patent,a elected 
hickory wheels — every detail high-grade. 
Worth $80.00. Guaranteed satisfactory or your 
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Fight the High Cost ef Living 
4} Biggesteannerbargainever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 
daily capacity 300 to 400 can 
equipped with IRoN GRatt 
for coal or wood; chareoa 
fire-pot, smoke stack, & 
can tongs, tivping cop- & 
yaper, and wonderful 
_ book of instructions, 
giving all recipes, all 
for only $12.50. W. ith it you ean make $10 to 
$30 aday, saving surplus fruitand vegetables 
and canning it in glass or tin for the market & 
or your own table. Canners all sizes and J 
prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 
# satisfied. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
best work done on Majestic. 
Write today for folder, or send $12.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANCOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10, Caeneee, Dae. 
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Delivered y.. FREE 
F 2 Your choice of 44 styies, colors 
« Sp and sizes in the famous line of 
. YG, “RANGER” bicycies, shown in 
full color in the big new Free 
Catalog. We pay all die freight 
= es from ‘free to your fom n. 
allow- 
30 Days Free Trialzi°s, 
This little girl in her plain, com- This child’s clothes are expensive ‘A, the bicycie you select, actual rid- 
fortable dress sand shoes is better and difficult to launder. Her shoes ‘Pail month. ae act bur nh pon 
looking by far than her more ornate are ruinous to any feet Poor little get our great new trial offer and 
companion. Observe the pretty and tot, with her hair skinned back until tow Fastery - hs agi To- Rider 
loose mode of dressing the hair; see her eyebrows are drawn up and her terms and p' 
how sensible are her shoes pretty hair-line ruined forever LAMPS, HORNS, ped- 
? 2 als, single wheels and 
repair parts for all m akes of bicycles 
at half uaual prices. ‘No one oe can 
offer such values and such te i. 
SE NO MONEY but write. today 
1 + "y + 1 rae for ah big new Cats i 
Do you not know that in England cioth ampened with kerosene or wanted Y WEB BD Bop vets 
they are plowing up their lawns, othe will keep it in good con- so boa eee 
working all day and by moonlight dition by wiping two or three times 
and by lamplight? Do you know a week. 
that in other countries they have lit- A linoleum varnish should be pur- 
tle seed to plant? America must chased when the linoieum is and | 
feed the world, and it is the Chris- should be applied every few months, Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
tian duty of every man, woman and especially in front of the sink, stove, | nine poe andiVegcrebles for, market, Abigt- 
“hi . > +] . le Pm pik : P ae : gors and home use with a 
child to do the best genoa We table and door. A good finish ior | “we ayoRITC” HOME CANNER 
cannot eat cotton; and tobacco will it is made by mixing half as much | sade better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
not help us to live one hour longer. Deeswax as turpentine together Care- | results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
. . r rq e ‘ | p 2.3 1 e furnish cans 
f mi dearen c } 4 7 rh eae oe Ores ; . Pric $2.30 and up. W nish 3 
An acre of cotton might bring the fully. This can be heated in a pai | a4 jabele. Write for FREE BOOKLET. ’ 
Mitoose god nea parts but if he of hot water, away from the stove, | fhe Carolina Metal Products Ca, 
turned over that whole sum to feed ane stirred 2 > ‘ i 
1 ) to te anc tirred, or can be put in the | Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N.C, 
his neighbors’ sons in the battle line hat 1 to soften and warm. Apply 
° Sati eae x , : pes - : nd ‘ ¢ cE laced anywhere, at- 
in Europe it would be of no avail and polish with cloths. DAISY FLY KILLER tracts can kilts all 
if the food were not there to buy. Never roll a refrigerator or any- b ath en eee me 
° ° 3 - amental, co hie 
One-tenth the amount planted in thing else that is heavy over the cheay state of meta, 
} ¥ 1 4 P e e son, ade of metal, 
peas,’ beans or any other foodstuff inoleum Lay down a board for it can't spill or tip over 
: ee age 34 ‘a6 oe a? “7 — ° will not soil or injure 
might be sent to the soldier and give to roll on, if necessary. For putting anything. F injure 
him the very vigor that might turn ider the legs of heavy objects there es 6 aie 
the tide of battle. It’s a Christian are wooden or glass cups, which can by express prepaid 
duty to plant food; it is our immed- be purchased for a few cents. Home- | HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
iate necessity. It is a call which no made ones can easily be carved. $E.40 
reading, thinking person can _ con- aa EW FEATHER BEDS $6. 
scientiously neglect to heed. th. ea ARTE aie awene me Full welght 22 tows to match $1.00 8 pair. New, live, 
pane y ° 8 4 ¢ ts a a omen — sis at put anything on high lana taxivars. Pest featherproot ticking. Sold on money-dack 
The very life and welfare and ef- "ues mena St “_ bing Gree ow guarantee. W (REE Cataiog, Agents Wensed. 
ake 4 nad becomes to 10t. ‘ultivate wi . ae aa it = . 
ficiency of our own soldiers, as well or tight harrows often.—J. F i he 1008 | [Sourmern Feacvce 8 FiLLOW CO. Diri.t>GBrecasbere, H.C 
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A WOMAN’S HOLIDAY 


Scme Splendid Programs Full of Sug- 
gestions for Other Clubs 


| MADE a visit to our school last 
Friday, as our teacher had invited 
all of the parents to come; and I 
was the only one who went. The 
afternoon was pleasantly and pro- 
fitably spent by me. Every moment 
there was something good to hear. 

The schoolroom was decorated 
with flags, small and large; in the 
center of the room was an eagle on 
a large cannon. We are so proud 
to say that we won the banner in the 
York County Tomato Club in our 
school, also the Trophy Cup for two 
years, by the children who made the 
most mental points Field Day in the 
one-teacher schools. Our teacher 
brought up and discussed the most 
important subject just now, “Grow- 
ing something to eat and preserving 
it for winter use.” 

The Improvement Society met at 
3 o’clock and a most business-like 
meeting was carried out for an hour. 
We have twelve meetings a year and 
each one full up with bright, pro- 
gressive ideas. There was a Tomato 
Club meeting then called to order by 
the President. The members answered 
roll call with a useful household hint. 
Then a fine composition on “The his- 
tory of the tomato,” next a splendid 
essay on the “Red Beauty,” a tomato 
essay, too. Then came a_ drama, 
“The Garden Gossip,” by Mrs. Onion, 
Mrs. Potato and Mrs. Pea. They 
were worried over the care of the 
tomato vine. The girls composed 
this themselves, and it was fine. Next, 
a recitation by one of the girls call- 
ed, “The Tomato Vine.” She com- 
posed every word of the eight ver- 
ses. Then came a short recitation 
by a little girl, “A Seed” The con- 
test, which was words mixed up to 
work out concerning canning, was 
quite a puzzle to most of us. 

The teacher and I went out to 
prepare the refreshments—apple 
float, tea cakes and salted peanuts— 
which were greatly enjoyed by the 
twenty-one persons present. They 
were furnished by the Club, not cost- 
ing any one member very much. We 
all enjoyed eating together. When 
we were through I had to tell the 
teacher how I planned my work to 
come, and I also told her where 
there is a will a way will come, for 
i was so tired and an automobile 
passed and took me in; my car was 
in the shop, but as we were closing 
up the schoolhouse my boy called 
us and our car was there; as many 
as could, rode home in the Ford. 

MRS. J. M. BRICE. 

York: 5; ©. 





Train the Child to Love Beauty in 
Art and Nature 


HE love for the beautiful should 

be developed in children from in- 
fancy. This is easily carried out in 
the home, if the parents but try to 
,give the child the things that were 
‘denied them when they were grow- 
ing up. You should not envy your 
child his opportunity. 

If our boys and girls are given a 
musical education, one that is rich 
in melody and harmony, and are 
brought to appreciate the beautiful 
they will not become absorbed in 
the lower things in life. It is true 
that all cannot become great paint- 
ers but we can instill in the child 
a jove for the beautiful in art and 
nature. If we hang gaudy pictures 
with loud, clashing colors, where the 
child is forced to look at them day 
after day, he will not care for the 
soft colors, pleasing to the eye. If 
we cannot secure the original paint- 
ings of the old masters, we can at 
least purchase reproductions which 
are far superior to the fancy pictures 
and gay calenders so common today. 
The child should be taught the his- 
fory of our great painters, the pic- 
ture should be studied, and the les- 
son.it seeks to convey should be ex- 
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plained to the child. ln this way he Sise. shen, seal the 2a EGG wever open it Join a 
a ° as . age 1 yo sn Oo ea 1e contents | | ee eee eee Te eee ee coos CR 
soon learns to appreciate painting. Return to the cooking vessel and boil one DINEIO: CFOCHOE. 6c cc s:te vv 600 SC 
He will also learn to abhor the home our; remove to table. Next day put the Double crochet ............ ane 
° ° sa ‘ é Seen jars on to boil hard for an hour and fifteen SEOCOIG GROCHSG 626s cede wae Cectes tre 
that is inartistic in its furnishings minutes. Do not open them again, they bi CERES EE TR TT CL Sign for repetition 
and decorations, for even the hum-_ Will not crack, as the contents have expand- Short double crochet........++-- sdc 
" R ed all they could the first day Proceed on = 
blest cottage can contain these quali- the third day the same as on the second. Using 1 strand of white and 1 strand of 
fications If possible, have giass-top jars rather Color, cast on 60 (65) sts for lower edge of 
. renee «al seis Pee than the old-fashioned screw-top. back and k plain for 20 rows or 10 ribs. On 
MRS. ELLA LEE HAYNES. To Can Snaps eat ans aud - ys s Aa: gprs oy t xt 3 =~ for 
oT: ez all across ror orining reading or 
Medon, Tenn. Gather the snaps when about three- ribbon. On next row k 1, * drop 2 loops, 
a quarters grown, re move all strings, put in k 1, repeat from *, k even for 40 rows—20 
am boiling salt water five minutes, drain, Pack ribs,—then increase 1 st at beginning of 
Canning Vegetables firmly in a pint or quart glass jar, add one- needle for 10 rows, (5 increases on each 
fourth teaspoon salt to the pint jar, fill witn side), when there should be 70 (75) sts on 
D iRECTIONS for canning seem very clear fresh water, Put on new rubbers and the needle. Cast on 30 sts at each end for 
in the bulletins, but in spite of it, re- tops loosely; boil in water for fifteen min- sleeves, k even for 44 rows—22 ribs—on next 


quests for specific directions are pouring in. ge pg ah return Fi rec bligA cae 4 row k 58 Nid oe eer 14 (15) sts, k 58 
P ; i : . nour. you have ever had any trouble in (69) sts, then (12) rows—5 (6)—ribs, 
; To Can Corn, Beans and Peas keeping snaps put them on and cook for and then increase 1 st at neck every other 
Fill the pint or quart glass jar with corn the second day, like corn, beans, peas, ete. row, 12 (18) times, when there should be 70 
or peas that are young and freshly picked. (78) sts on needle. K even for 40 rows—20 
Sweet corn is best for canning, though ribs,—bind off 30 sts for sleeves, decrease 1 
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$1460%: 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 






F. o. b. 


Racine 


$1 


Mitchell Junior—a 40-h. p. Six 





120-inch Wheelbase 
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The Mitchell offers you 

31 extra features— 

24 per cent added luxury— 
100 per cent over-strength. 


When you see these extras— 
each a wanted feature—you will 
ask why others don’t include 
them. This is to tell you the 
reason. 


Cost $4,000,000 


The Mitchell extras, on this 
year’s output, will cost use $4,- 
000,000. To add them to the 
ordinary car would bring the 
price too high. 

In the Mitchell plant, we save 
them in factory cost. John W. 
Bate, the great efficiency expert, 
has worked for years to do that. 

This entire 45-acre plant was 
built and equipped by him. And 
every detail is designed to build 
this one type economically. 

He has cut our factory cost 
in two. No other plant could 
build a car like the Mitchell at 










SIXES 


127-inch Wheelbase 


TTT Ce 


Why Other Cars 


Omit These Mitchell Extras 


anywhere near our cost. And 
that saving goes into these 
extras. 


A Lifetime Car 
100% Over-Strength 


The 31 extra features—like a 
power tire pump—will seem a 
great attraction. The added 
luxury—24 per cent—makes the 
Mitchell the beauty car of its 
class. 


But our greatest extra is the 
double strength in each impor- 
tant part. In the past three 
years we have doubled our mar- 
gins of safety. 





TWO SIZES 


H —a roomy, 7-passenger 
Mitchell 52 2934 [eens 
base and a highly-developed 48-horse- 
power motor. 


Price $1460, f.0. 6. Racine. 

e e 5. 
Mitchell Junior 45223s6n8¢" 
lines, with 120-inch wheelbase and a 49- 
horsepower motor — %-inch smaller 
bore. 

Price $1195, f. 0. 6. Racine. 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. All safety 
parts are vastly oversize. We 
use a wealth of Chrome-Vana- 
dium steel. We use Bate can- 
tilever springs, which never yet 
have broken. 

We have proved that Mitch- 
ells can run 200,000 miles. Few 
owners will live to wear a 
Mitchell out. 


Our $1195 Six 


Now there are two sizes— 
Mitchell and Mitchell Junior. 
But even the smaller has a 120- 
inch wheelbase. Both sizes of- 
fer you values far beyond simi- 
lar cars. 

See these new models. See 
all the extras they embody. You 
will want such a car as the 
Mitchell when you buy a car to 
keep. 

If you don’t know the nearest 
dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














SYNOPSIS 

has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew, Several yeurs before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for “being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long ag she doesn’t preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself “an old duffer,”’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little - friend 
“Jamie,” and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew's lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. 


Pollyanna 


CHAPTER XVIII—(Continued) 
ii Z THERE is anything on earth 

that makes me mad clear through,’ 
he snarled, ‘it is to be told that things 
might be worse, and to thank- 
ful for what l’ve got left. These peo- 
ple who go around with an everlast- 
ing grin on their facés caroling forth 
that they are thankful that they can 
breathe, or eat, or walk, or lie down, 
[ have no use for. I don’t want to 
breathe, or eat, or walk, or lie down 
—if things are as they are now with 
me. And when I’m told that I ought 
to be thankful for some such tommy- 
rot as that, it makes me just want 
to go out and shoot somebody!’ Ima- 
gine what I’d have gotten if I’d have 
introduced the glad game to that 
man!” laughed Pollyanna. 

“T don’t care. He 
swered Jimmy. 

“Of course he did—but he wouldn’t 
have thanked me for giving it to 
him.” 


“T suppose not. But, listen! 


be 


needed it,” an- 


As he 


was, under his present philosophy 
and scheme of living, he made him- 

elf and everybody else wretched, 
didn’t he? Well, just suppose he was 
playing the game. While he was try- 
ing to hunt up something to be glad 
about in everything that had happen- 
ed to him, he couldn’t be at the same 
time grumbly and growling about 
how bad things were; so that much 
would be gained. He’d be a whole 
lot easier to live with, both for him- 
self and for his friends. Meanwhile, 
just thinking of the doughnut instead 
of the hole couldn’t make things any 
worse for him, and it might make 
things better; for it wouldn’t give 
him such a gone feeling in the pit of 
his stomach, and his digestion would 
be better. I tell you, troubles are 
poor things to hug. They’ve got too 
many prickers.” 

Pollyanna smiled appreciatively. 

“That makes me think of what I 
told a poor old lady once. She was 
one of my Ladies’ Aiders out West, 
and was one of the kind of people 
that really enjoys being miserable 
and telling over her causes for un- 
happiness. I was perhaps ten years 
old, and was trying to teach her the 
game. I! reckon I wasn’t having very 
good success, and evidently I at last 
dimly realized the reason, for I said 
to her triumphantly: ‘Well, any- 
how, you can be glad you’ve got such 
a lot of things to make you miser- 
able, for you love to be miserable 
so welll” 
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Come to Detroit 
The Automobile 
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systems in 
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to learn in the Michigan State Auto 
School. 
to employ our graduates, or offer them territory. 
Men are needed everywhere as testers, repair men, 
chauffeurs, garage men. 
in business for themselves. 
44 Auto factories in Detroit and 140 parts factories. Students get 
actual experience in handling all kinds of electrical auto equipment. 
Just installed a Sprague Electric Dynamometer for block testing pur- 
" poses for students’ use. 


Earn $75 To $300 a Month 


We teach you to lhhandle any auto pro- 
actually 
from start to finish, getting factory training 


welding and cutting separate 
All leading types of starting, lighting and igni- 
operation. 
cylinder King used for road instruction. 

following completely equipped chassis,— 
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Detroit trained men 
_get preference and jobs 
quickly. Think what it means 


Factories endorse our school, glad 


Hundreds of our graduates start 


from regular 


Six cylinder Lozier, eight 
We have the 


Packard Twin ‘6’ 1917 chassis 
Detroiter ‘‘6’’ 1917 chassis 








We guarantee to qualify 
you in a short time for a 
Position as chaffeur, re- 
pair man, tester, demon- 
strator, auto electrician, 
garage man, or automo- 
bile dealer, paying from 
$75 to $300 monthly or re- 
fund your money. We 
have constantly more re- 
quests for Michigan State 
Auto School Graduates 
than we can supply. 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


6205 Aute Bulldiag 
11-19 Selden Ave. 
6687-89-81 Woocwerd Ave., 
Octroit, Michigen, U. S. A. 
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PREPARE TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY NOW. 


United States needs thousands of truck, transport aeroplane 
competent 


will be 
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men 1s evident, 


regularly. 


very 


service, Preference 


The Michigan State Auto School trains men thoroughly. Every State Auto School graduate is competent to repair. it. Cars in the 
students learns pleasure cars, trucks, motor cycles and gasoline care of a graduate give highest efficiency. J 
motors of every kind from A to Z Graduates of the Michigan This is the kind of men Our Government wants and is daily en- 
State Auto School are in big demand by the leading Automobile listing. Trained men who will be efficient the mselves and keep 
plants at Detroit. These factories know from actual experience every bit of motor driven equipment in the most serviceable con- 
that our men are thoroughly, completely and practically trained. dition. 


car, a Michigan 


Learn a Substantial Business. 


Men who become trained in the Auto business and serve their country 
nent business as soon as their services are no 
ways in big demand. 
the 


Country, Better jump on a train 


“Auto School News” and 


The Old Reliable School 
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Then too the army 
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Come to our school days or evening and look it over thoroughly. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


687-89-91 Woodward Bidg., 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Well, if that wasn’t a good one 
on her,’ chuckled Jimmy. 

Pollyanna raised her eyebrows. 

“I’m afraid she didn’t enjoy it any 
more than the. man in Germany 


would have if I’d told him,the same 
thing.” 


“But they ought to be told, 
you ought to tell—”’ Pendleton stop- 
ped short with so queer an expres- 
sion on his face that Pollyanna look- 
ed at him in surprise. 

“Why, Jimmy, what is it?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was only think- 
ing,’ he answered, puckering his lilps. 
“Here I am urging you to do the 


and 


very thing I was afraid you would 
do before | saw you, you know. 
That is, I was afraid betore I saw 


you, that—that—” He floundered in- 
to a helpless pause, looking very red 
indeed. 

“Well, Jimmy Pendleton,” bridled 
the girl, “you needn’t think you can 
stop there, sir. Now just what do 
you mean by all that, please?” 

“Oh, er—n-nothing, much.” 


“’m waiting,’ murmured Polly- 
anna. Voice and manner were calm 
and confident, though the eyes twin- 
kled mischievously. 

The young fellow hesitated, glan- 
ced at her smiling face, and capit- 
ulated. 

“Oh, well, have it your own way,” 
he shrugged. “It’s only that I was 
— little—about that game, 
for fear you would talk it just as 
you used to, you know, and—” But 
a merry peal of laughter interrupted 
hint. 

“There, what did I tell you? Even 
you were worried, it seems, lest I 
should be at twenty just what I was 
at ten!” 

“N-no, [ didn’t mean—Pollyanna, 
honestly, I thought—of course 
knew—” But Pollyanna only put her 
hands to her ears and went off into 
another peal of laugter. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Two Letters 
tT WAS toward the latter part of 
June that the letter came to Polly- 
anna from Della Wetherby. 


“IT am writing to ask you a favor,” 
Miss Wetherby wrote. “I am hoping 


| you can tell me of some quiet private 


family in Beldingsville that will be 
willing to take my sister to board for 
the summer. There would be three 
of them, Mrs. Carew, her secretary, 
and her adopted son, Jamie. (You 
remember Jamie, don’t you?) They 


| do not like to go to an ordinary hotel 


or boarding house. My sister-is very 
tired, and the doctor has advised her 


| to go into the country for a complete 





| friends. 
| gave her thoughts a new turn, 
| with a 





rest and change. He suggested Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire. We im- 
mediately thought of Beldingsville 
and you; and we wondered if you 
couldn’t recommend just the right 
place to us. I told Ruth i would 
write you. They would like to go 
right away, early in July, if possible. 
Would it be asking too much to re- 
quest you to let us know as soon as 
you conveniently can if you de know 
of a place? Please address me here. 
My sister is with us here at the San- 





atorium for a few weeks’ treat ent. 
“Hoping for a favorable Iv; I 
am, “Most cordiatly yours, 
“DELLA WETHERBY ~” 
For the first few minutes after the 
letter was finished, Pollvanna sat 


with frowning brow, mentally search- 
ing the homes in Beldings ville for a 
possible boarding house for her old 
Then a sudden something 
and 
joyous exclamation she hur- 
ried to her aunt in the liviag-room. 
“Auntie, auntie,” she panted; 
got just the loveliest idea. 
something would happen, 
Yd develop that 
sometime. Well, I have. I have right 
now. Listen! I’ve had a letter from 
Miss Wetherby, Mrs. Carew’s sister 
—where | stayed that winter in Bos- 
ton, you know—and they want to 
come into the country to beard for 
the summer, and Miss Wetherby’s 
written to see if I didn’t know a 
place for them. They don’t want a 
hotel or an ordinary boarding house, 
you see. And at first I didn’t know 
of one; but now I do. [ de, Aunt 
Polly! Just guess where ’tis.” 
(Continued next week) 


“T’ve 
I to'd you 
and that 
wonderfrt talent 





She—Have you heard about the 
guns in France? ; © 
He—Somme guns!—Cornell Widow. 
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FURROW SLICES 








TEN GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS 


VIII—The Typewriter a Paying Farm 
Implement 


[In addition to the letters printed in our 

e and Machinery Special,’’ we are 
print under this heading (one a week) 
ten other ‘‘farmers’ experience letters’’ about 
implements and machines that should be 
more generally used in the South.] 





HE typewriter is an essential im- 

plement on any up-to-date farm. 
The idea that farming is done only by 
means of the plow and hoe has been 
abandoned. We need more than a 
“bull-tongue” plow and a “goose- 
neck” hoe to do successful farming. 
We must have “up-to-now” equip- 
ment. I believe that the typewriter 
belongs to the list of “up-to-now” 
farm implements. 

When a farmer uses a good quality 
printed letter head and puts his letter 
up on the typewriter, it attracts at- 
tention. If he is selling farm pro- 
ducts, the consumer will be attracted 
by the appearance of the typewritten 
letter, and if he is buying, the seller 
will give the typewritten letter his 
first attention. 

The farmer can write all of his con- 
tracts, leases, notes, liens, deeds, 
mortgages, etc., on the typewriter and 
have them in a first-class condition. 

Any standard make of typewriter 
will do, but never ‘buy a cheap type- 
writer. 

After you have once used the type- 
writer you will never care to use pen 
and ink for correspondence again. 

LON ROBERTSON. 

Goin, Tenn. 


CULTIVATORS AND CROP 
CULTIVATION 


I.—Why and "Haw to Cultivate 


{Under the above heading a series of five 
articles will appear. These articles should 
be read by every farmer interested in rais- 
ing.a maximum corn or cotton crop.] 





ORN and cotton should be culti- 

vated to kill the weeds and to con- 
serve the soil moisture. Weeds de- 
prive the plant of food, moisture, and 
light. Therefore by using some 
standard system of soil preparation 
and cultivation, the entire matter is 
simplified, primarily, to one of weed 
control. Here is the proper system 
to follo-ry if you want a maximum 
yield p acre with a minimum 
amount ~i fabor and expense: 

1, Prepare a good seed bed by 
breaking the land broadcast with at 
least a ten-inch turning plow; follow 
this with a disk harrow and then use 
the section harrow. 

2. Plant the crop in equally spaced 
rows. Do not bed up every row, but 
if water furrows are necessary, make 
a water furrow every fifth or sixth 


fust before the plants appear, 

k the surface crust and destroy 

oung weeds with a section har- 

harrowing diagonally across the 

Continue this harrowing until 

mm is six to eight inches high 

otton two to four inches high. 

' ultivate deeply (three to four 

ches) the first time, using at least a 

hovel, one-horse, walking culti- 

or or at least a six-shovel, two- 

, wheeled cultivator. Use four- 
iovels. 

\s the plant grows, gradually 

ite more shallow (not over two 

), using eight-inch sweeps next 
plants. 

During the late cultivation sub- 

ite eight or ten-inch sweeps (not 

L1 ioe es for the other shovels and 


vate very shallow. Keep these 
1 ps fee arp and all weeds will be 
} 4 } 4 
estroyed. A spring-tooth cultivator 
; used during late cultivation in 
Place of the sweeps. 


following statements are taken 
i llinois Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 181, “Soil Moisture and Tillage 
for Corn” 


A deep, well-prepared seed bed is 


essential for aeration, proper root 
development, and conservation of 
moisture. 

Killing weeds is the most important 
factor in cultivating corn. No weeds 
gave an increase over weeds of 38.6 
bushels of corn. 

Weeds reduce the yield of corn by 
robbing it of plant food and light 
and by depriving it of moisture. 

Three-fourths of the corn roots are 
in the plowed soil, and as plants de- 
velop no unnecessary roots, any in- 
jury to them results in a lower yield. 
Four-inch pruning six inches from 
the hill reduced the yield 16.9 bushels, 

The proper type of cultivation is 
deep enough to kill the weeds but 
shallow enough to reduce injury to 
the minimum. A good seed bed, kill- 
ing weeds, and soil enrichment are 
the important factors in growing 
corn. F. R. JONES. 

Agricultural College, Miss. 


What Fertilizers Pay Best 


HE Indiana (Purdue) Experiment 

Station reports the following re- 
sults from its fertilizer experiments 
covering a period of several years: 

“1. Ground limestone has yielded 
good returns on all of the = fields 
where it was used, with profits rang- 
ing from $3.31 to $18.34 per acre per 
rotation. 

“2. Manure has yielded returns 
ranging from $1.62 to $4.45 per ton 
per rotation. 

“3. On limed land, mixed fertilizer 
has been used at good profits in all 
cases. At North Vernon and Worth- 
ington, where mixed fertilizer is ap- 
plied to wheat on manured land, good 
wheat increases have been secured 
from the use of 200 pounds per acre 
of 2-8-4 fertilizer following corn, 
which had received six tons of ma- 
nure and 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre. 





“4. Rock phosphate used without 4 


manure at Scottsburg and Wanatah 
has yielded profitable returns. With 
manure, it has been profitable at 
North Vernon and Worthington, 
while at Scottsburg and South Bend 
it has been used at a loss. 

“5. Acid phosphate, either with or 
without manure, has given large pro- 
fits in all cases. Per dollar invest- 
ed, 1t has been by far the most pro- 
fitable of all the fertilizer treatments, 
either alone, with lime, or with both 
lime and manure.” 





Begin Now to Prepare for the Fall 
Potato Crop 


LL who possibly can should save 
plenty of seed potatoes from their 
spring crop. While cold storage is 
the best and saiest place, a cool, dry 
shed on the north side of a barn if 
they are spread, will keep most of 





them from rotting. Another 
is to plant right back after 
but be sure and plant them deep and 
kee pa good mulch w yrked ove}! them 
until they come up. They do not u 
ually sprout before cool nights in the 
latter part of August 

Keep the spot you intend for fall 
potatoes well plowed all summer 


whether planted or not. 


oe HAD NO EYE FOR COLOR 





to th hon negro in 
we ddition to th Samadi y in the 
h lets Th proud father hailed 
I vho came along the road and 
i t 2 thein Th man, who 

’ n med ré ‘ 











y think?’ isked the parent 
“Waul pointing to the one in the mid- 


that one Every 





MUST HAVE MEANT PARAGON 

They could not have been otherwise than 
rather young, though I could not see them 
on aceount of the screen. ‘‘You’re the only 


girl for me,” he told her—‘“you're all my 
fancy painted you-—the very paregoric of 
womanhood !’’—Success 





rices. Order now--manufacturing priees are ak 1-ply, $1.05 
hed of Roofing and 5000 other bargains for use i 

home, field and shop FREE. Write for your covy today. 3-ply, $1.74 
THE SPOTLESS co... 475 Shockoe Street, Richmond, Va. 


(17) 617 





Give a Testament to This Soldier! 


The South Atlantic Agency of the American Bible Society 
plans to place a khaki-covered New Testament in the hands 
of every American soldier within the bounds of Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
The Society will furnish the Testaments at 25c each, but the 
money must be provided by popular subscription. Every 25c 
sent in will place one of these Testaments in a soldier’s 
hands. Generous subscriptions are requested, but if you can 
do no more, send at least 25c.- Address, 
SOLDIERS’ FUND, M. B. PORTER, Treasurer, 

American Bible Society, Richmond, Va. 










































genuine SPOTLESS ey yoo ROOFIN -- 
the South's favorite. Over 6.000 ft. a 1-piece rolls 108 
to outers 7 anon last year. wstrttly| fret Sq. ft. with ce- 
quality, weather-proof, water-tight; sold di 
by ‘‘South’s Mail Order House’ at 5 bees ment and nets, 


UBBER ROOFING 'zss2P<== 


2-ply, $1.39 














Every Farm Home Should Have a Copy of 


“How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits” 


By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of co6peration. True stories of act, 
ual experiences of farmers’ coéperative societies in our own West, South and East- 
and in European countries. Containing chapters on how to crganize, rules and regu- 
lations e adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. It is as interesting and readable 
as a nove 


Read what agricultural leaders in America and Europe say about the book 


DEAN W. A. HENRY, Wisconsin: ‘It’s sible to get it into the 
surely going to inoculate our farmer peo- 
ple of America with the microbe of co- 
Operation.” 


>» hands of everyone 
of the six and a half miilion farmers in 
the United States.” 

PROF, W. K. TATE, George Peabody 
Di... ls i BAILEY, Ithaca; N. ¥.4,. “F College for Teachers: “In my opinion 
am glad that you have brought together this is the most helpful book on this sub- 
actual experiences that will show what ject which as ever been written for 
has been done and also what may be American farmers.”’ 
lone.”’ 

CHARLES S. BARRETT, President 
National Farmers’ Union: “A monument 
to the author’s ability, industry and pa- 
triotism.” 

W. D. HOARD, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A 


E. C. BRANSON, University of North 
Carolina: “It is almost the only book 
that shows up a competent knowlcdge of 
Southern economic problems.” 


GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Editor Irish 
wa . Homestead, Dublin: ‘Though there are 
great book! ; : many farming books well written and 

DR. KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, full of valuable information, we really do 
President Massachusetts Agricultural Col- not know of any work more practical 
lege: “It seems to be filled to the brim than this." 


with practical and suggestive matter, A CABINET MEMBER writes: “The 

DR. T. N. CARVER, Harvard Univer- other day I had a taik with Sir Horace 
sity: “I am delighted with it. The con- Plunkett about codperation enterprises in 
crete way in which you have described this country, and he told me that ‘How 
the actual results of coijperation amounts Farmers Coéperate’ is the best thing yet 
to a demonstration, I wish it were pos- published on the subject.” 


Printed from large, clear type on good paper, substantially bound in cloth, 5 x 7 
inches, 256 pages. Price $1.00. With The Progressive Farmer one year $1.50, 

















ALL CLUB RATES WITHDRAWN 


Owing to a recent ruling of the postal authorities publishers are 
required to net a larger percentage of their subscription prices. 
3ecause of this many publishers have been forced to withdraw their 
former low rates to us. 





We have given our subscribers the benefit of the best prices we could 
possibly obtain and have offered at an attractive rate a select list of 
standard publications. 
We are reluctant to be compelled to hereby withdraw all previous 
rates except the combination now being advertised of The Progres- 
ive Farmer with the Thrice-a-week New York World and the 
Veekly Atlanta Constitution for $2.25. We are able to continue 
fer for a brief term longer and we urge that you accept at once 
should it be your intention to take advantage of this remarkable 
yargain. 








° 
Before sending your remittance for any other combination desired 
in connection with The Progressive Farmer, please write us first to 
learn the amount required, because we are forced to withdraw all 
previous quotations. 














UTIL. 





W HEN writing letters to “advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. 
—— dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 


aaa 


5 The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 


will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


























34§ given. 

313 These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
i? them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
sls} | amd then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up , suppare 
| The Second Glad Boo | tz ic sinc Gy something to be glad 


(TRADE-MARK) 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


was, under his present philosophy 
ne scheme of living, he made him- 
self and everybody "else wretched, 
didn’t he? Well, just suppose he was 


about in everything that had happen- 
ed to him, he couldn’t be at the same 
time grumbly and growling about 
how bad things were; so that much 
would be gained. He’d be a whole 














SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully | recovered from 








her 


injuries, received in the automobi nt, §69F THERE is 
and during her Unc le and Aunt’ s vis to 2 >< . 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston that makes me 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several yeurs before he snarled, ‘it 1s to 


Mrs. Carew's nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for “‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes 
i charge on the condition 
only so long as she doesn’t preach. 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused I 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the 


dress herself in beautiful clothes and - 


and occupy the family pew at church 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a 
who calls himself “an old duffer,” and a be thankful for ‘ really : ; bei ble 
lovely discouraged girl, Pollyanna loses her rot as that, it makes me just want that really enjoys being miserable 


‘ at]; re > > - 
to go out and shoot somebody!’ Ima- nd telling over her causes for un 


way, and is taken home by Jerry, a 


newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the 
to feed the squirrels and birds and 


again meets Jerry and his little 


that she can stay 
Without 


man 


little 
park 
there 


a might be worse, 
») 


shades 


anything on earth 


ful for what I’ve got left. These peo- 
ple who go around with an everlast- 
her ing grin on their faces caroling forth poor things to hug. They’ve got too 

that they are thankful that they can 
Pol- breathe, or eat, or 
have no use for. ; 
jewel, breathe, or eat, or walk, or lie down That makes me think of what I 
ser- —if things are as 

; vn re 7 

me. And when I’m told that I ought one of my Ladies’ Aiders out West, 


lot easier to live with, both for him- 


CHAPTER XVIII—(Continued) self and for his friends. Meanwhile, 


just thinking of the doughnut instead 
, of the hole couldn’t make things any 
mad clear through, Worse for him, and it might make 
be told that things things better; for it wouldn’t give 
and to be thank- him such a gone feeling in the pit of 
his stomach, and his digestion would 
be better. I tell you, troubles are 


many prickers.’ 


walk, or lie down, Pollyanna smiled appreciatively. 


i don’t want to 


they are now with told a poor old lady once. She was 


some such tommy- and was one of the kind of people 


wine what I'd have gotten if ’'d have happiness. I was perhaps ten years 
‘friend introduced the glad game to that ©!d, and was trying to teach her the 


“Jamie,” and is convinced that he is Mrs. man!” laughed Pollyanna game. I reckon I wasn’t having very 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- : Wal «: : P xO uccess, an »vidently I at last 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. “J don’t care. He needed it,” an- gC od s st, de M 


Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is swered Jimmy. 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. 


” 


him. 


“Of course he did—but he wouldn’t 
sorely have thanked me for giving it to 


dimly realized the reason, for I said 
to her triumphantly: ‘Well, any- 
how, you can be glad you’ve got such 
a lot of things to make you miser- 
able, for you love to be miserable 


“T suppose not. But, listen! As he so well!’” 
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Come to Detroit 
The Automobile 
Center 


actual experien 


Je teach you to handle any auto pro- 
position. Students actually build cars 
from start to finish, getting factory training 
in assembling, block-testing, road testing, every- 
thing. Special complete course in Oxy-Acetylene 





chauffeurs, garage men. Hundreds of our graduates start 
in business for themselves. 
44 Auto factories in Detroit and 140 parts factories. Students get 


Just installed a Sprague Electric Dynamometer for block testing pur- 
" poses for students’ use. 


Earn $75 To $300 a Month 






Detroit trained men 

_get preference and jobs 
quickly. Think what it means 
to learn in the Michigan State Auto 
School. Factories endorse our school, glad 
to employ our graduates, or offer them territory. 
Men are needed everywhere as testers, repair men, 


ce in handling all kinds of electrical auto equipment. 


brazing, welding and cutting separate from regular 
course. All leading types of starting, lighting and igni- 
tion systems in operation. Six cylinder Lozier, eight 
cylinder King used for road instruction. We have the 
following completely equipped chassis,— 














Ss ap 6’ 1917 chassis G. M. Cc. Truck 1917 chassis Saxon ‘6 1917 chassis Packard Twin 6" 1917 chassis 
atu Saper 6 M917 chasais suick Light 6 1917 cha Maxwell 1917 chassis Detroiter ‘6’? 1917 chassis 
Cole “8” 1917 chassis Chalmers ‘6''-'30" 1917 € hassis Oldsmobile ‘8 1917 chassis King ‘8’ 1917 chassis , 
Detroit Blectric 1917 chassis Paige ‘'6’’ 1917 chassis Winton ‘6 1917 chassis Willys-Knight 1917 chassis 
School open all the year. Graduate in 10 to 12 weeks Enter classes any time, any day. Three classes daily; morning, af- 
ternoon, evening. 

S 

es a DETROIT 

MONEY-BACK THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 
GUARANTEE ; 


We guarantee to qualify 
you in a short time for a 
Position as chaffeur, re- 
pair man, tester, demon- 
strator, auto electrician, 
garage man, or automo- 
bile dealer, paying from 
$75 to $300 monthly or re- 
fund your money. We 
have constantly more re- 
quests for Michigan State 
Auto School Graduates 
than we can supply. 








and motor cycle drivers. Trained 





truck, transport aeroplane 


competent Men are needed, 


men who can take care of the machines, men who know how to 
keep them {fn service. Any piece of motor driven machinery the 


government owns or will own must 


Quartermaster Department and 


be in service. Preference 


The Michigan State Auto School trains men thoroughly. Every 


students learns pleasure cars, trucks, 


motors of every kind from A to Z 


State Auto School are in big demand 


motor cycles and gasoline 


Graduates of the Michigan 


by the leading Automobile 


plants at Detroit. These factories know from actual experience 
that our men are thoroughly, completely and practically trained. 
No matter what happens to a truck or pleasure car, a Michigan 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
6206 Auto Bulldiag 


Oectreit, Michigan, U 


‘ Send me absol y FREE “Auto 
School News’’ and New Catalog, “or better still 





you can expect me about 
Name 
Street 











Town State 


Men who become trained 
nent business as soon as 


$205 Auto Building, 











THIS - ‘ONE OF OUR FEBRUARY, 17 CLASSES 


PREPARE TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY NOW. 


The United States needs thousands of 


Signal Corps Needs Trained Men. 


Learn a Substantial Business. 


ways in big demand. His ability is recognized at once. Ours is the largest Auto School in 
the Country. Better jump on a train and come to Detroit as hundreds have done. 


Get full particulars “Auto School News” and new 128-page illustrated catalog both abso- 
lutely Free. Come to our school days or evening and look it over thoroughly. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


The Old Reliable School 











will be given to trained men. No matter what service the Army 
is doing it musi be fed. If it is on the firing line it will need 
thousands of rounds of ammunition. The importance of trained 
men is very evident. Food and ammunition must be deliverec 
regularly. Then too the army must often be transported. 


State Auto School graduate is competent to repair it. Cars in the 
care of a graduate give highest efficiency. 

This is the kind of men Our Government wants and is daily en- 
listing. Trained men who will be efficient themselves and keep 
every bit of motor driven equipment in the most serviceable con- 
dition. 


in the Auto business and serve their country can gv into a perma- 
their services are no longer needed. The trained mechanic is al- 


Act Quickly. 


A. G. ZELLER, President 
687-89-91 Woodward Bidg., 11-19 Selden Ave. 











DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Well, if that wasn’t a good one 
on her,” chuckled Jimmy. 

Pollyanna raised her eyebrows. 

“I’m afraid she didn’t enjoy it any 
more than the. man in Germany 
would have if I’d told him,the same 
thing.” 


“But they ought to be told, and 
you ought to tell—” Pendleton stop- 
ped short with so queer an expres- 
sion on his face that Pollyanna look- 
ed at him in surprise. 

“Why, Jimmy, what is it?” 

_ “Oh, nothing. I was only think- 
ing,” he answered, puckering his lilps. 
“Here 1 am urging you to do the 
very thing I was afraid you would 
do before | saw you, you know. 
That is, I was afraid before I saw 
you, that—that—” He floundered in- 
to a helpless pause, looking very red 
indeed. 


“Well, Jimmy Pendleton,” bridled 
the girl, ‘ ‘you_needn’t think you can 
stop there, sir. Now just what do 
you mean by all that, please?” 

“Oh, er—n-nothing, much.” 


“lm waiting,’ murmured Polly- 
anna. Voice and manner were calm 
and confident, though the eyes twin- 
kled mischievously. 

The young fellow hesitated, glan- 
ced at her smiling face, and capit- 
ulated. 

“Oh, well, have it your own way,” 
he shrugged. “It’s only that I was 

ss little—about that game, 
for fear you would talk it just as 
you used to, you know, and—” But 
a merry peal of laughter interrupted 
hin, 

“There, what did I tell you? Even 
you were worried, it seems, lest I 
should be at twenty just what I was 


had 


at ten! 

“N-no, [ didn’t mean—Pollyanna, 
honestly, I thought—of course I 
knew—” But Pollyanna only put her 
hands to her ears and went off into 
another peal of laugter. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Two Letters 
tT WAS toward the latter part of 
June that the letter came to Polly- 
anna from Della Wetherby. 


“T am writing to ask you a favor,” 
Miss Wetherby wrote. “I am hoping 


| you can tell me of some quiet private 


family in Beldingsville that will be 
willing to take my sister to board for 
the summer. There would be three 
of them, Mrs. Carew, her secretary, 
and her adopted son, Jamie. (You 
remember Jamie, don’t you?) They 
do not like to go to an ordinary hotel 
or boarding house. My sister-ts very 
tired, and the doctor has advised her 
to go into the country for a complete 
rest and change. He suggested Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire. We im- 
mediately thought of Beldingsville 
and you; and we wondered if you 
couldn’t recommend just the right 
place to us. I told Ruth 1 would 
write you. They would like to go 
right away, early in July, if possible. 
Would it be asking too much to re- 
quest you to let us know as soon as 
you conveniently can if you do know 
of a place? Please address me here. 
+ tig sister is with us here at the San- 
atorium for a few weeks’ treat vent. 
“Hoping for a favorable reply, I 
am, “Most cordiaily vcours, 
“DELLA WETHERBY.” 


For the first few minutes aiter the 
letter was finished, Pollvanna sat 
with frowning brow, mentally search- 
ing the homes in Beldingsville for a 
possible boarding house for her old 
friends. Then a suddea something 
gave her thoughts a new turn, and 


| with a joyous exclamation ske hur- 
ried to her aunt in the liviag-room. 


“Auntie, auntie,” she panted; “I’ve 
got just the loveliest idea. I te'd you 
something would happen, and that 
Vd develop that wonderful talent 
sometime. Well, I have. I have right 
now. Listen! I’ve had a letter from 
Miss Wetherby, Mrs. Carew’s sister 
—where | stayed that winter in Bos- 
ton, you know—and they want to 
come into the country to beard for 
the summer, and Miss Wetherby’s 
written to see if I didn’t know a 
place for them. They don’t want a 
hotel or an ordinary boarding house, 
you see. And at first I didn’t know 
of one; but now I do. f de, Aunt 
Polly! Just guess where ’tis.” 

(Continued next week) 





She—Have you heard about the new big 
guns in France? Uv 
He—Somme guns!—Cornell Widow. 
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FURROW SLICES 








TEN GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Vill.—The Typewriter a Paying Farm 
Implement 


{In addition to the 


letters printed in our 
Imp.ement and i 


Machinery Special,’’ we are 
printin under this heading (one a week) 
ten other ‘‘farmers’ experience letters’? about 
implements and machines that should be 
mpre generally used in the South.] 

‘HE typewriter is an essential im- 

plement on any up-to-date farm. 
The idea that farming is done only by 
means of the plow and hoe has been 
abandoned. We need more than a 
“pull-tongue” plow and a “goose- 
neck” hoe to do successful farming. 
We must have “up-to-now” equip- 
ment. I believe that the typewriter 
belongs to the list of “up-to-now” 
farm implements. 

When a farmer uses a good quality 
printed letter head and puts his letter 
up on the typewriter, it attracts at- 
tention. If he is selling farm pro- 
ducts, the consumer will be attracted 
by the appearance of the typewritten 
letter, and if he is buying, the seller 
will give the typewritten letter his 
first attention. 

The farmer can write all of his con- 
tracts, leases, notes, liens, deeds, 
mortgages, etc., on the typewriter and 
have them in a first-class condition. 

Any standard make of typewriter 
will do, but never ‘buy a cheap type- 
writer. 

After you have once used the type- 
writer you will never care to use pen 
and ink for correspondence again. 

LON ROBERTSON. 

Goin, Tenn. 


CULTIVATORS AND CROP 
CULTIVATION 


I.—Why and “How to Cultivate 


{Undor the above heading a series of five 
articles will appear. These articles should 
be read by every farmer interested in rais- 
ing.a maximum corn or cotton crop.] 





ORN and cotton should be culti- 

vated to kill the weeds and to con- 
serve the soil moisture. Weeds de- 
prive the plant of food, moisture, and 
light. Therefore by using some 
standard system of soil preparation 
and cultivation, the entire matter is 
simplified, primarily, to one of weed 
control. Here is the proper system 
to follo-,y if you want a maximum 
yield p acre with a minimum 
amount tabor and expense: 

1, Prepare a good seed bed by 
breaking the land broadcast with at 
least a ten-inch turning plow; follow 
this with a disk harrow and then use 
the section harrow. 

Plant the crop in equally spaced 

Do not bed up every row, but 
make 
sixth 


rows, 
if water furrows are necessary, 
a water furrow every fifth or 
fust before the plants appear, 
surface crust and destroy 
« weeds with a section har- 
rowing diagonally across the 
Continue this harrowing until 
mm is six to eight inches high 
otton two to four inches high. 
$ © 6Cult iree to four 
ches) the first time, using at least a 

hovel, walking culti- 
or or at least a six-shovel, two- 

*, wheeled 

»vels 


\s the 


ivate deeply (t 
one-horse, 
cultivator. Use four- 
plant grows, gradually 


shallow (not over two 
eight-inch sweeps next 


r 


more 
), using 
plants. 
During the late cultivation sub- 

t or ten-inch sweeps (not 


irger) for the other shovels and 


vate very shallow. Keep these 

»s sharp and all weeds will be 
1¢ oyed A spr ing-te yoth cultivator 

be used during late cultivation in 
Place of the sweeps 


tatements are taken 
Ulinois Experiment Station Bul- 

letin 181, “Soil Moisture and Tillage 
for Corn” 
A ‘de ep, 


; following 


well-prepared seed bed iS 


essential for aeration, 
development, and 
moisture, 

Killing weeds is the most important 
factor in cultivating corn. No weeds 
gave an increase over weeds of 38.6 
bushels of corn. 

Weeds reduce the yield of corn by 
robbing it of plant food and light 
and by depriving it of moisture. 

Three-fourths of the corn roots are 
in the plowed soil, and as plants de- 
velop no unnecessary roots, any in- 
jury to them results in a lower yield. 
Four-inch pruning six inches from 
the hill reduced the yield 16.9 bushels. 

The proper type of cultivation is 
deep enough to kill the weeds but 
shallow enough to reduce injury to 
the minimum. A good seed bed, kill- 
ing weeds, and soil enrichment are 
the important factors in 


proper root 
conservation of 


growing 
corn. F. R. JONES. 
Agricultural College, Miss. 





What Fertilizers Pay Best 
HE Indiana 


Station reports the 
sults from its fertilizer experiments 
covering a period of several years: 

“1. Ground limestone has yielded 
good returns on all of the fields 
where it was used, with profits rang- 
ing from $3.31 to $18.34 per acre per 
rotation. 

“2. Manure has yielded returns 
ranging from $1.62 to $4.45 per ton 
per rotation. 

“3. On limed land, mixed fertilizer 
has been used at good profits in all 
cases. At North Vernon and Worth- 
ington, where mixed fertilizer is ap- 
plied to wheat on manured land, good 
wheat increases secured 
from the use of 200 pounds per acre 
of 2-8-4 fertilizer following corn, 
which had received six tons of ma- 
nure and 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre. 

“4, Rock phosphate used 
manure at Scottsburg and Wanatah 
has yielded profitable returns. With 
manure, it has been profitable at 
North Vernon and Worthington, 
while at Scottsburg and South Bend 
it has been used at a loss. 

“5. Acid phosphate, either with or 
without manure, has given large pro- 
fits in all cases. Per dollar invest- 
ed, it has been by far the most pro- 
fitable of all the fertilizer treatments, 
either alone, with lime, or with both 
line and manure.” 


(Purdue) Experiment 


following re- 


have been 





Begin Now to Prepare for the Fall 
Potato Crop 


LL who possibly can should save 

plenty of seed potatoes from their 
spring crop. While cold storage is 
the best and safest place, a cool, dry 
shed on the north side of a barn if 
they are spread, will keep 
them from rotting. Another 


is to plant right back after digg 














but be sure and plant them deep and 
keep a good mulch worked over them 
until they come up. They do not 
1 | 1 1 
ually sprout betore cool nights tn e 
latter part of August 
| th ‘ A fine alt 
MED: TEE pot you intend for fall 
potatoes well plowed all summer 
whether planted « ot. 
lr. A. TEAGUE 
Bartlett, Ter 
- ever oer 
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MUST HAVE MEANT PARAGON 


They could not hav een Otherwise than 
rather young, though I could not see them 
on account of the screen. ‘‘You're the only 
girl for me,’’ he told her—‘‘you're all my 
fancy painted you-—the very paregoric of 


womanhood !'"'—Success 


: ad 
without 
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Give a Testament to This Soldier! 


a 
The South Atlantic Agency of the American Bible sovity OS 
plans to place a khaki-covered New Testament in the hands 
of every American soldier within the bounds of Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
The Society will furnish the Testaments at 25c each, but the 
money must be provided by popular subscription. Every 25c 
sert in will place one of these Testaments in a soldier’s 
ha ds. Generous subscriptions are requested, but if you can 
do no more, send at least 25c.- Address, 

SOLDIERS’ FUND, M. B. PORTER, Treasurer, 
American Bible Society, ene Va. 





ri 
Batatog of Roofing and 5000 other bargains for use in 
home, field and shop FREE. Write for your copy today, 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Street, Richmond, Va. 





Use enuine SPOTLESS ayeaee ig te? REIGHT 
the South’s favorite. Over ft. sold 
to Southern Farmers last co Ms trietly first 
quality, weather-proof, water-tight; sold direct 
by ‘‘South’s Mail Order House’’ at rock-bottom 

ices. Order now--manufacturing prices are advancing. 





1-piece rolls x08" 
sq. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. 


UBBER ROOFING === 
wr: oN 







3-ply, 





Every Farm Home Should Have a Copy of 
“How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits” 


By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of co6peration. True stories of act, 
ual experiences of farmers’ coGperative societies in our own West, South and East- 
and in European countries. Containing chapters on how to organize, rules and regu- 
lations ae adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. It is as interesting and readable 
as a nove 


Read what agricultural leaders in America and Europe say about the book 
DEAN W. A. HENRY, Wisconain: “It’s sible to get it into the hands of everyone 
surely going to inoculate our farmer peo- of the six and a half million farmers in 
ple of America with the microbe of co- the United States.’’ 
PDETaLION. PROF. W. K. TATE, George Peabody 
DR. i B. BAILDY; Tthaca, N.Y. College for Teachers: “In my opinion 
am glad that you have brought together this is the most helpful book on this sub- 
vctual experiences that will show what ject which as ever been written for 
has been done and also what may be American farmers.” 
lone. E. ©. BRANSON, University of North 
CHARLES S. BARRETT, Carolina “It is aimost the only book 
National Farmers’ Union: that shows up a competent knowlcdge of 
to the author's ability, Southern economic problems,” 
SEQ UAny fi GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Editor Irish 
W. D. HOARD, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A Homestead, Dublin: ‘Though there are 
gBreat book!”’ : many farming books well written and 
DR. KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, full of valuable information, we really do 
President Massachusetts Agricultural Col- not Know of any work more practical 
lege: “It seems to be filled to the brim than this.’ 


with practical and suggestive matter," A CABINET MEMBER writes: “The 

DR. T. N. CARVER, Harvard Univer- other day I had a taik with Sir Horace 
sity: “I am delighted with it. The con- Plunkett about coéperation enterprises in 
crete way in which you have described this country, and he told me that ‘How 
the actual results of coiperation amounts Farmers Coéperate’ is the best thing yet 
to a demonstration. I wish it were pos- published on the subject.’ 


President 
“A monument 
industry and pa- 


Printed from large, clear type on good paper, substantially bound in cloth, 5 x 7 
inches, 256 pages, Price $1.00. With The Progressive Farmer one year $1.50, 




















ALL CLUB RATES WITHDRAWN 


Owing to a recent ruling of the postal authorities publishers are 
required to net a larger percentage of their subscription prices. 
Because of this many publishers have been forced to withdraw their 
former low rates to us. 





We have given our subscribers the benefit of the best prices we could 
possibly obtain and have offered at an attractive rate a select list of 
standard publications. 


We are luctant to be conipelled to hereby withdraw all previous 
ites except the combination now being advertised of The Progres 
ve Farmer with the Thrice-a-week New York World and the Tri- 
WVeekly Atlanta Constitution for $2.25. We are able to continue this 


tfer for a brief term longer and we urge that you accept at once 
should it be your intention to take 
bargain. 


idvantage of this remarkable 


° 
sending your remittance for any other desired 
in connection with The Progressive Farmer, please write us first to 
learn the amount required, because we are forced to withdraw all 


previous quotations. 
The faaprrece: 
GIRCAA Leer. Pew 
| 


2 ee 
perore 


combination 























HEN writing letters to advestiaoss, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 





Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 


13131 The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 


will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 














3/8 given. 

33 These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
HE them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
s!§|| and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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War Bread of Stones 





Hon. Carl Vrooman in a formal statement issued 
at Washington, March 24, emphasized the importance 
of lime to increase production, saying: 


“Two to four tons of crushed limestone per acre 
would mean that our national supply of breadstuffs 
this year would be augmented by a surprising ‘number 
of million bushels. Thus the American people can, if 
they will, make their ‘war bread’ of stones.” 


Get your seed and lime ready and when the 
oat or wheat field is cleaned, put out a liberal acreage 
of peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans, or cow peas. 


Order your lime now that you may have it ready. 
You can’t afford not to raise bumper crops these war 
times. 


e 


Send for free literature and prices delivered at 
your station. 


American Ballast Company, 
P. O. Box 403, 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 





| able later on to merge smaller 


| the experimental stage 




















DELIVERY WAGON 


Let the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 

be your delivery wagon. We bridge the distance between 

you and the nearest City market, delivering your products 

at the door-step of the City Dealers and Consumers who are 
anxious to buy. 

Your surplus vegetables, fruits, eggs and poultry shipped to the 
City market ty SOUTHERN EXPRESS will bring good profits. 
List your name now in our Market Bulletin, which is scanned 

carefully by City Dealers and Consumers in search of fresh 
country food-stuffs. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’”’ 
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CASH OR EXCHANGE 


If you haven't a pair, 
or need another pair of 
ELKIN BLANKETS 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
ELKIN, N. C. 
solicits your patronage. 


They will pay CASH for wool, or send blankets 
in exchange, and they yvuarantee satisfaction. 








When writing to advertisers say, ‘ 
Progressive Farmer.” 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


MAY 

1. Cannot We Join Together 
More as Neighbors With Teams, 
Hands and Machinery in Doing 
This Year’s Farm Work? 

2. Can Our Local Union Make a 
Fair Exhibit, or Should This Be 
Left to Individuals? Should We 
Have a Community Fair This Fall? 











WHAT YOUR LOCAL UNION 
SHOULD DO 


1X.--It Should Promote Mutual Fire 


Insurance Companies and Coépera- 
tive Telephone Companies 


b bes mutual fire insurance company 

should be organized on a county 
unit basis. The Local Union is in 
position to play an important part in 
its formation. In this series of arti- 
cles I have been endeavoring to stay 
as much as possible within the local 
field and discuss forms of codpera- 


| tion that may be established under a 


community unit basis by a Local Un- 


| ion or a group of Local Unions of the 
| same locality. 


It is true that in some 


| of these forms of local codperation 
| there is a possibility of expansion 


and growth which may make it advis- 
units 
of cooperation into a larger unit, after 
has been 
passed and the managers are capable 
of handling a merged business. But a 
nutual fire insurance company gives 


| the most satisfactory and economical 


service when organized as a county 


x ee 

Quite a number of counties in 
North Carolina have mutual fire in- 
surance companies that have been in 
successful operation for a long time. 
Some of them have found it neces- 
sary to make some changes in their 
plans of organization, and a re-as- 
sessment of property has been made 
necessary to lessen the moral risk in- 
volved. J might say here that the 
success of a mutual fire insurance 
company depends more upon a con- 
servative assessment of property in- 
sured than upon all other elements 
comvined. I am told by agents of 
old line companies that in over-as- 
sessed property the moral risk be- 
comes almost the whole risk. In 
starting a new mutual company the 
one supremely important thing to do 
is to secure services of men as asses- 
sors who have the courage to keep 
the valuation of the property down to 
about half its cash value. The owner 
should carry as much as half the risk, 
and if a prospective member insists 
upon a high valuation of the property 
to be insured, let him go to an old 
line company and pay a higher price 
for the risk. 

* * * 

In County Union meeting is the 
proper place to put the machinery 
for the promotion of a mutual fire in- 
surance company in motion. Member- 
ship in the insurance company should 
not be restricted to the membership 
in the Union, but any farmer ac- 
ceptable to the company should be 
permitted to insure his property in 
the mutual company. 

* * * 

Mutual telephone companies may 

be organized under several different 


| plans, but the two-plans under which 


this rvice has made the greatest 
growth are: (a) Under private own- 
ership of the switchboard and the co- 
Sperative ownership of the lines and 
the individual ownership of the tel 
phones. In Union County, where the 


rural telephone service iS more Cx- 


‘| saw your advertisement in The | tensive than in any other county 1n 


North Carolina, if not in th 


le SO 


this plan, which is codperative only 
in part, prevails. (b) The other plan 
is for the association to own switch- 
board, lines, telephones and all other 
assets as a stock company. There 
are several associations of this kind 
in North Carolina and most of them 
are giving satisfactory service. 
* 

The Union County plan may be 
quickly put into operation by con- 
certed effort among members of any 
Local Union, if one member wilf 
agree to purchase a switchboard for 
patronage just as a man puts down 
a grist mill or cotton gin and solicits 
the patronage of his neighbors. The 
other members, however, should en- 
ter into written contract with the 
member who invests his money in a 
switchboard to immediately purchase 
telephones, wire, insulators, etc., and 
erect their telephone lines and be 
ready to connect with switchboard 
upon its arrival. This will insure 
enough patronage to begin with to 
justify the expenditure for a switch- 
board and to pay for the service of 
some member of the owner’s family 
as operator of the exchange. There 
is a telephone manufacturing com- 
pany in South Carolina that supplies 
quite a quantity of telephones to 
farmer patrons, but it seems to be a 
little shy on business publicity. If it 
gives any publicity through agricul- 
tural papers I have failed to see any 
advertisement from them. There are 
also Northern manufacturers who 
make reasonable prices for tele- 
phones and switcloards. 

* 

In establishing the rural telephone 
service farmers who live along the 
same public road should be the co- 
6perators in the erection of the co- 
Operative telephone lines. One line 
will render service for several farm- 
ers. Since it does not add much 
more to the cost, it is money and time 
saved to erect cedar poles and place 
them three or four feet in the ground. 
On the main public roads in a thickly 
settled community cross arms should 
be placed on the poles to provide for 
several wires. Small poles overload- 
ed with wires will go down under 
heavy sleet in winter timg and hand- 
ling tangled telephone wires in re- 
building is a troublesome and expen- 
sive job. “A thing that is worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing well,” and 
this applies in the erection of tele- 
phone poles that are liable to be 
loaded with several wires. 

* Ok 

The Union County plan is, to a 
large extent, automatically protective 
in that each patron owns his tele- 
phone and his proportional part of 
the interest in the lines extending to 
the switchboard or exchange. If the 
owner of the switchboard should be- 
come too eager for excessive profits 
and should make the charges for ser- 
vice too high the farmer patrons 
could quickly call a halt by discon- 
necting the lines which would render 
the switchboard useless. Another ad- 
vantage is that in the entire series of 
telephone exchanges in the county 
(which are all connected) there is no 
such thing as toll lines either within 
the county or outside of the county, 
unless the patrons call for connection 
with the Bell company toll lines. A 
toll line in local or county service is 
a restriction and nuisance that should 
not be tolerated. J. Zaks 
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SCREEN NOW! 


Don’t put off screening 
your doors and windows 
another day. Health au- 
thorities declare the house- 
fly is your most dangerous 
enemy. It lives and breeds 
in filth, comes into your 
fhome bearing in its hairy 
feet and body countless 
germs of tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid and other vi-ulent 
diseases. Itgetsin the milk 
& water you drink, swarms 
over the food you are about 
to put in your mouth leave 
ing @ a of deadly germs 
in itspath. Why longer en- 
danger the lives of your 
loved ones when protection 
is so simple? 
pay LOW PRICES 


nn Screens Doors and Win- 
dows, Wire Cloth, Window 











Screen Frames, Screen 

Door Hardware, Fly Traps, 

Swatters, etc., make it a 

duty to —- your a 

Prices : Wire geo in rolls P 

of 100 ft. or less, Nn. wi ~ 

$4.95 per roll;17c per yd. 28 ss x6-6 - 10 
in. wide, $5.40 per roll; 18¢ 5715 ot e : 
per yd, 36 im. wide, $6.95 x6-10 -« 1.23 
per roll; 23e per yd. xt ; . 13 
Adjustable Wood Screen Write for new free 
high closed open each set 6 grunting rock-bottom 
18in. 2lin. =>. 26c $1.59. Orc on a 

Min. Bin B7in. 35¢ $2.00 His "sgvertisement, 
28 in. in. 87in. 39¢ $2.30 We will ship dey or- 
80in. 23in. 87in. 45¢ $2.60 der is received, 


Window and Door prices quoted here are for black wire. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, Vieni 


“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOU 
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and elevating 
fans both on heavy- 
ri wheel. Every 
ounce of power counts. “Tight running. 
Eats work. Unlimited capacity (according 
to model and power used). Elevates any 
height. Cuts evenly always. Steady asa 
clock. Very long life, as parts of wear are 
replaci le. Write Today for Catalog. 
Tells all about the new double feed model. 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. €O., Box 237 , Canton, Ohio 
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30 Days’ Free Trial Earns 
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ALBAUGH DOVER co, 1 
2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 








CANNING 


OUTFITS 


For ger farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning club and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
Prices for early orders, 





FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Mississippi, 
Dept. P.F. 





THE IMPROVED MONARCH 

cans ell Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats in glass or tin by latest 
COLD PACK METHODS, using 
either steam or hot water process. 
Write today for Illustrated Lit- 
erature and special Club prices. 
Address, MONARCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. 300, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. hat have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, — 


WOODSON-CRAIG C 
Commission Merchants, aeruiaosD, VA. 


mre 











The Cotton Market Situation 


2 ger passing of another week has only 
added to the complexity of the cotton sit- 


uation. The speculative market has been 
inclined to sag, but spots have held up. Peo- 
ple are less confident of an early end to the 
war, and are beginning to realize a little 
What our entry into the conflict involves. 
Constantly arising now are new questions of 
taxation, of enforced economy, and in fact 
of a general remodeling of our entire indus- 
trial, financial and economic system. The 
army that will have to be gathered and 


trained will have to be taken from the ranks 
of the productively employed, for the loafer 
and trifler would not be of much more ac- 
count as a soldier than he is now as a 
worker. 

As though cotton was not already laboring 
under enough difficulty in the way of furn- 
ishing an adequate supply of clothing for 
the world, it is now threatened with a direct 
tax. Struggling along with the boll weevil, 
the fertilizer trouble, the growing scarcity 
of labor, the call for more feed 
finally a backward season, one might almost 
suppose it was intended discourage the 
production of cotton altogether. It would 
be hard to show why cotton should be taxed 
any sooner than any other product of the 
soil. Cotton is not only indispensable 
fibre crop, but has become of great 
ance also as a food and feed crop. 
the cottonseed product, what would 
situation in this country right now 
gard to lard, for instance? 

Prospects for the new crop 
ticularly bright, although on 
improved As the 
son approaches its later period, the tendency 
is toward curtailment. The fearfully high 
prices for grain bring home to every farmer 


crops and 


to 


asa 
import- 
But for 
the 
with re- 


be 


are not par- 
the whole 
planting 


somewhat sea- 


the imperative necessity for him to provide 
as far as may be for his own needs, as the 
future holds out no promise of material re- 


lief. So all land which can to any sort of 
advantage be put in grain will probably go 


to grain, especially in the weevil-threat- 
ened sections. The call on the farmer is for 
more effective and intelligent work, He 
must strive to make more out of every acre 
planted. WwW. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as_reported to the Division 




















of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, May 5: 
2 {8 
3 je- 
a 2 21521 3 
te 

2, $1 3) 5) 3\e9 

= i=) E am ga 2m 

Town Ea) 2315 Ssies {iby 
o81 ot al 3 IS Alan ida 
Asheville ...... $1.90/$0.86] ....] .... $6.75|$1.25|$4.50 
Charlotte v.01: 1.70| 80] °.2.1§2.75] 8.00| 1.00] 6.50 
Durham .......}| 1.80] .85 -} 3.00) 6.00) 1.10) 5.00 
Fayetteville a Ro. GER sono) SOO) coca 2:00 ose 
Greenville | 2.00) .85)$4.00 — 8.00] 1.00] 2.2 
Lumberton ....| 1.90] .... pg RON: cose] OO] ces 
2s | 1.80| +2. 42.30) 7.00} Es ee 
Raleigh ....... 1.77) .86) 3.50) 2.35/11.00| 1.00) 5.00 
Salisbury ..... 2.00} .90) ....) 2.75) 8.50) 1.5 owe 
Scotland Neck.} 1.90).87%]-. cove] 8.50) 1.00] ... 
Wilmington .. pe a oak SGM MORE, cian 
Winston-Salem | 1.50} 90] 2.70] 2.60| 6.20 1.15} 5.00 
Soy Beans—Philadelphia, Pa., wholesale selling 


price $5 per bushel; Richmond, Va., wholesale selling 
price, $4.85 per bushel ; = Ala., whole- 
sale purchase price, $3@ 3.50 

Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white 
ered in Raleigh, $1. 74@1.81); 
@161 (delivered in Raleigh, 


corn $1.59@1.66 (deliv- 
No. 2 yellow corn, $1.55 
$1.70@1.76). 


No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $6.75; 
Pittsburg, $8.40@9.00; Cleveland, $7.50@9.25; Cin- 
cinnati, $7.50: Philadelphia, $9@9.75; Boston, $6@ 
6.25 (2-bushel bag). r 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes: New York, $1.50@3 (Jer. 
bak.) ; recy = Del-swts. hpr.); Cincin- 
nati, $4.50@4.75 (Caro. bbl-crt.); Philadelphia, $2.50 

5 (bbl.); Boston, $2@2.50 (Jer. Del. bsk.). 





BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 

















































3 
3 z 
eb lee! | 3] 3] & 
is | 
Town 293593) go} $3) a* le 
o2382| B| BS/ 53 \88 
SOmizZOmM! Wi wo] Ha whe 
Asheville ... - |}$0.50| $0. 43) $0.27/$0.25/$0.17| ..... 
Charlotte -50} 4 +30) .25) .15)$14.00 
Durham -50| .45) = .30' 125) “151 
Fayetteville 45} .45] .30) .20) .20] 15. 
Greenville cos} 345) 325] «=. 80} *.65) 
Lamberton 48| .45] .30] ....] ....] 
Maxton -48 -48} 25} .25) .18 
RN. cpa cetees 45! .44) .28) .35] .19) 
Salisbury .......... -55} .60) .25) .30) .18 
Scotland Neck .....] .45) .40| .25] .22/ .15 
Wilmington ....... -40|' .48] .28] ....] ....] 
Winston-Salem -+-| 43] .27] .17).16%)} 15.00 
*Each 
Butter—Chicago, 32@38%c (creamery); New York, 
40144@43%4c (extra); New Orleans, 47c (fancy cream- 
ery). 
Eggs—Chicago, 31@84%o (firsts); New York, 36%4.@ 


37c (extra fine); New Orleans, 2Be (fresh). 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 




















































Middling |Cotton seed] Pounds of 
Town Cotton {Per Bushel| Meal for 
pennant Thursday | | Ton Seed 
Charlotte ...... soonel ance $0.60 sees 
SONAR: «2. .ccccecuns 20.00 cess serve 
IMPROVED PARCEL POST Faye tteville ........ 20.00 75 2500 
EGG BOXES Greenville ......0.+- 20.00 -80 ate 
P 19.7 ane 
New Flais aad Fillers 19:35 75 rere 
New Egg Cases Leg Bands 19.75 83 2700 
Oats Sprouters 20.00 90 ane 
Catalogue Free on Request = 2 = 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., (New York FOLLOWING EDISON 
leo Gabbleton—“Edison declares that four 
If you would have a better neighborhood | hours’ sleep per night is enough for any 
@o1 ect neighbors to work together along all | man.” 


Useful lines, read “How Farmers 


Cotperate 
end Deuble Profits.’”’ 


Kidder—‘‘By jove! That is exactly what 
my baby thinks.’’—Judge. 
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“Hello, Mr. Hoy— 
Glad to See You Again” 





Registered 


result of that ad. This, 


yourselves and the line 
Yours truly, 





The letter reproduced below carries its own story. 
Read it and remember that at a very small cost you 
can turn into money a surplus of most anything 
you might have on hand: 


The Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Tenn. 

Gentlemen:—In giving you the enclosed advertisement on 
Poland-China Hogs, 
about 20 years ago, when we both were young in our respective 
businesses, I placed a small ad. with your paper (at that time 
The Southern Farm Gazette) from which I am still getting 
results, selling people now that I sold 20 years ago as a direct 
in my 
right class of peple, and the buying public places confidence in 
of advertising you carry. 


Won’t you let us help you too? 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Madison, Miss., May 9, 1917. 


AASDABSDAASSUGAASSESSSSSURSESORSEUDEGHORRASUOUGOANEODOUOUSERREOOOOOUNUL 


I do so, remembering that 


opinion, shows you reach the 


W. E. HOY. 
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Po 


Ralsigh, N, Cac. 


A eo Mee erty be (oe Bm 


Sarminghan, Ate 


Worth $2.00 


a” ONE 





Only 50c. 


WHILE 
THEY LAST. 


We have 3-sheet 
wall charts, 36x28 
inches of all South- 
ern states which we 
will send prepaid 
for 50c while pres- 
ent supply lasts. 


Everyone 


Needs a 
Good Map, 
On Account 





of the War. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY. 


First sheet contains STATE map, Governors’ pictures, population, ete. 
Second has our celebrated chart giving animal diseases and remedies. 
Third contains world war map and the United States, Mexico, etc. 


INDICATE STATE DESIRED 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED... 
NAME 


ADDRESS 








DITCHES 


and Terraces 


4 Also grade roads, build 
dykes, or with 


fc Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 
Works ia any soil. Makes V- 
sha. ditch or cleans ditches 
up to 4 feet Scop. ae labor of 
10e men. Ali eversible, 
Adjustable, Write. ie free book 
end our proposit 
Owensboro Discher & Grader Co. inc. Bos : 231 Owenshare, Ky. 


















—-SAVE YOUR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES!-—— 
What you don't eat now, save for winter meals. The 
Granger Evaporator does it—easy to run, a child can 


do it. Takes no sugar, no cans, no jars 

20,000 in use. 2 sizes $6 up. You save the cost sev- 
eral times over in one year on sugar alone Vrite for 
FREE bocklet D—all about the Evaporator and all 
about evaporating, too. 


GRANGE SALES ASSN., Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia 





FEATHER BED BARGAINS 





Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 





The Moprreceins Fars} 








. J 








The Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 25, Greensboro, N. C., 
are now offermmg some real bargains in Feather Beds 
and Pillows. It will pay any one to write them now 
for their Summer prices, as these goods will be much 
higher by fall. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised In The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
fm our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progzvessive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts a8 a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
fur postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than §1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


| | MACHINERY | 


For a horse-power Gasoline En- 
gine, cost $350, will take $125 or exchange 
for cowpeas or livestock. B. A, Whitley, 
Enfield, N. C. 


One Case Threshing Mechine, capacity 
twelve to fifteen hundred bushels daily. 
Practically new. Two hundred and fifty 























in Th 
buyer 


of its 





To insure insertion 
you wish your advertisement to appear. 





e Progressive larmer. 


reaching us after al] the 
always mail 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring 
s. Write us for rates, enclosing references. 

Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
advertising space in the 
your copy 


it in print the next. In re- 


current issue had been taken. 
and order two weeks before the date 








Two 
calves. 
age yea 


No. 6, R 
Record: 


pounds 
Cc Sollege 


9750 pounds milk, 


Record for 6 months, 
pounds butter. 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves—A. J. Mer- 
rill, Leicester, mS Oa OF 

“For Sale—Excellent herd bull, four bull 
calves from high producing dams. Experi- 


ment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 


seven months 
Sire: Sans Peur 
rly record 


old registered bull 
of Sheomet. Aver- 
of dam and sire’s dam, 
591 pounds butter. Dam 
aleigh’s Nina K. now on official test. 
6019 pounds milk, 272 
Dam No. 11, Raleigh's Elsie. 
one year, 6000 pounds milk, 338 
butter. Write Dairy Department, 
of Agriculture, West Raleigh, Ne , 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Southern range ewes and goats, 








dollars. FB. C. Rogers, Zion, 8. C. car lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, 
Alabama. 

HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED |} DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 





Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 


Concord, Ga. to 


Farm Hands Wanted a at t Once—Single “or 
married, white or colored, good salary to 


right parties. Chas Laughlin, Henderson, 
North Carolina. ae 
~ Summer work for teachers, farmers, , col= 


lege boys, and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan 


trees, ornamentals, etc. Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Tuition on cred- 
it. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston- Salem, N. C. 


~ Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. Tuition 
monthly from salary. Transportation de- 











ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
| LIVESTOCK | 





BERKSHIRES ; 


~~ Large “Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, ‘m, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 








“Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right 
and 1 fed right. 8, Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 
Ber kshire »s—Pig >s, ; gilts, boars. Registered 


promptly. Prices suit all. 
Troutman. N. C, 


Ridgecrest Farm, 


For Sale—Registered five months old gilts, 
price ten dollars. Pedigree sent on request. 
Mrs. Howard Bethea, Latta, S. C 
Berkshire Boars, ready for 
Special price for quick sale. Ship- 
W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 


Registered 
service. 
ped on approval, 
ville, Va. 





Berkshires of quality. Boars, bred gilts 
and pigs for sale. Registered, fine individ- 





uals, no scrubs. P. O. Myhand, Rt. 1, West 


Point, Ga, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
For Sale—Pure-bred 
B. H. Wiggins, Pembroke, 
Farm. 7 : ’ ae 
“For Sale—A few choice registered Duroc 
boars ready for light service. Defender 
blood, as good as the ” st, $17.50 each. F. P, 
Latham, Belhaven, N. 


“Large type Durocs from daughters ‘of “De- 
fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
of both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


HAM PSHIRES 


“For “Sale—Registered Hampshire — all 
ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. A 





Duroc-Jers orsey ~ pigs. 
N. C., Plainview 


oO. I. 2 


‘C’s.—T wo boars, twelve “weeks | old, 
First checks gets them, 
returned. §S. Courson, Soper- 


ro 
registered $10 each. 
others will be 
ton, Ga. 





hie dog. 


~ For 8 
pups. 


old tim 
Guarant 
Liberty ; 


~~ Wanted—To 
for male Collie pup. 
Creek, N. C. 


For Sale—One beautiful large white Col- 


Beautiful. 
mired for their usefuiness. 
Farm, Marion, 


Dogs—Walker’s. and July. Birdsong and 


Herndon, Va. 





exchange malé Setter pup 
Rayfield Mayo, South 


Cheap at $10. R. A. Wilkins, Jr., 


Uniontown, Ala. 


ale—Registered White Scotch Colina 
Rare, bred to work, aa- 
Roadview Stock 





Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 
Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now $1.50 for 15. 


Bloom Kendall, Sheiby, N. C. 
White Orpingtons—$5 eggs $2; $3 e EES 
$1.50. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, Nn! C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


“May reduction in Single Comb Red breed- 
ers. Eggs one-half price. Mrs, John Kerr, 
Durham, N. C 








Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
From heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red. Vibverts highest trapnested 
stock. None better in South. $3 per fif- 
teen. A. G. Ellison, Lancaster, S. C. 


ROCKS 


For Sale—Twelve Golden Buff Rocks, year 
old. Price $2 each. J. Geo. Chandler, Bar- 
ber, N. C. 


Pure-bred 


Eggs— 








Barred Rock eggs now half 


price, $1 pcr setting of thirteen eggs. Lay- 
ing and finely barred strain. J. B. Alver- 
son, Marion, S. C. 

Over 7,000 Eggs gathered March ist to 
April 30th. From our bunch 250 pullets and 
hens, same date. Set 41 of these hens on 


615 eggs, hatch over 500 te 12 eggs 65c; 
2 dozen, $1.25; 5 dozen, $3; 10 dozen, $5.50. 
Orders filled promptly, postpaid. Maples- 
ville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm, H. H. 
Hobgood, Mer., Mapleville, N. C. 
WYANDOTTES 





e Fox Hounds Registered 
eed fast and game, J. C. 
S.. &. 


stock, 
Rankin, 





At Stud—Grand quality dogs, 
edales, Fox Terriers, pups for sale, also some 
champion bred matrons. 
olina } Ke 2nnels, Reidsville, N; Cc. 


~~ Wanted—Pigs 
Ridgew ae, 





Collies, Air- 


Catalogues, Car- 


GUINEA PIGS 





Pigs of the Guinea Hogs—Such as were in 
the South 50 years ago. 
istration. 


Not subject to reg- 
W. T. Alexander, Walhalla, 8. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


and shoats. L. | Mason, 


Va. 





Regis 
old, 
Ww ebb, 


China, 
Price 1 
Might 


Registered 
Disputanta, 


“T want 


take choice 
Box 103, 


Wanted to buy Cattle of all kinds. W. F. 
Draughon, Dunn, N.C 


months 
John 


Poland-China boars 4 
Shropshire Ram. 
Va. 

500 bred gilts. Will take Poland- 
Berkshire, Duroc or Chester White. 
nust be reasonaole for spot cash. 
weanlings. P. H. Rice, 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


tered 





Champion White Wyandotte eggs now. $1 





and $2 set. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 
PIGEONS 

Juaranteed mated and banded White 
Homer Pigeons. R. E. Carrigan, Society 
Hill, Aa OF 

Pigeons—Carneaux, | "$23 White Homers, 
$1.25 pair. Extra pair sent with orders for 
ten. Rickshaven, R, D, Columbus, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


“Black Minorca and White Wy 
ap = each. B. M. Hinshaw, 


yandotte hens 
Randleman, 
~ Or- 
El- 


White 
$1.50. 


Prices May ist—15 
or Black Minorea ae 
Wilson, N. 

few choice Barred Rock hens $3; 
and $5. One Mammoth Bronze 
Tom $15 Eges of superior quality $1.25 set- 
ting; > hundred. Mrs. Garnett Poindexter, 
Fredericks Hall, Va. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Reduced 
pington 
mer Oettinger, 

Will 
cocks 


sell 

















POULTRY AND EGGS | 





HAMBURGS 











strain). 


Single Comb 1 White 


$4.50 per 100; 
tility guaranteed. 
North C 


~~ Silver Spangled Hamburgs, a eggs “90¢, 
pre paid. _K. E. Punch, Newton, N. C. 

Silver | " Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable. 
H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va. 

LEGHORNS 

Pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 
fifteen Satisfaction guaranteed. Dover 
Muil, Shelby, N. c; 

~ Single Comb White and | Black “Leghorns. 
Whites (Wyckoff strain.) Eggs per 15, 75c; 
Blacks, $1. Both great Northern winter 
laye Ramsey y Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 





Leghorns—( Young's 
layers, Hatching eggs, 
$1 per 17. 95 per cent fre- 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 


Splendid 





Baby 
Single 
been br 
every sk 
in lots 


ing eggs $2 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


arolina. 
Chix—Hatching eggs, Young’s strain 
Comb White Leghorns, that have 


ed to lay, and have won first prize in 


10Ww Where exhibited, Chix 10c each, 
of 25 to 100. $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
per 15, $4 per 50; $6 per 100. 





“For Sale—Limited quanity 90- Day beans 
at $1.75. Chinese beans at $200, f. o b. 
Fort Val ley, Ga. J. W. Woolfolk. 


Early Speckle Velvet. Beans, $17 75 a bush- 


el; Chinese $2 Velvet beans for cow and 
hog feed, write or wire for prices. Brown- 
ing’ s Seed Farm, Helena, Ga. 


We offer 1,000 bushels or less of Speckle 
90-Day Velvet beans at $2 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Alabama shipping point. Subject confirma- 


tion. Harris Brokerage Co., Birmingham, 
Al abamia, 
500 bushels” Ninety- Day Velvet Beans for 


Sale—Well selected and best variety, $2 per 
bushel, f. o b. Sandersville, Ga. Will ex- 
change 50 bushels of beans for white Span- 


ish peanuts, one bushel beans for two of 
re anuts, B. T. Rawlings, Sandersville, Ga. 
BERMUDA 


“Bermuda Grass See d—Raised in Yuma 

Valley Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, _Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona, 


CABBAGE ee 

Wakefield, Copenhagen or Dutch Cabbage 

plants, 1,000 $1.25. Fred Murray, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 








POLAND-CHINA 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 





sex, no kin. Satisfactiom guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—IlRegistered Angus bulls and 


heifers at reasonable prices. Occaneechi Is- 


land Farm, Clarksville, Va, 


~ GUERNSEYS _ 

Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Jobetty Farm Guernseys—wWe offer for sale 
Bull Calves and a few females. Our stock is 
pure and registered. Jobetty Farm, Elm 
Grove, West Va 














HOLSTEINS 
~~ Holsteins—A few Grade 
Address E. G. Hulse, 


Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, 
$20 each. Crated for shipment anywhere. 


Holsteins for sale. 
Oxford, N. C, 


Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 
Regis stered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 


bull calves for sale Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 
gis Champion Count and 
out of a large cow with a 16-pound butter 
record. One month old. First check for $40 
gets him. Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Md, 
JERSEYS 


a > or Sale le—Young _ 
fre ‘sh. HF H. Hart, 


A son of King Se; 





registered Jersey cow, 
Mooresville, N. € c. 





“To prevent t inbree ding will - gel my regis- 
tered Biltmore Jersey ull, Ernest Kam- 
iner, Arden, N. o. 


~ Bargain quick buyer, ~ One registered Jer- 





ye 


th 


of 





sey bull, eighteen months old. H. G. Mum- 
ford, Ayden, N. C. 











scription price 


any similar things, 
poster 


name of the 
he 


UNAUTHORIZED AGENTS 


NNOUNCEMENT is hereby made 
prohibited 
spectacles or worthless articles of any kind in con- 
nection with subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. 


gressive Farmer are 


watches, 


Furthermore,—agents have never been authorized to cut the sub- 
of The Progressive Farmer which is $1.00 for one 
$1.50 for two years; $2.00 for three years, 


ar; 


years 
We have thought best to make this announcement, 
our farmer-friends have written us to the effect that supposed repre- 
sentatives of The Progressive Farmer have been soliciting subscrip- 
tions at reduced prices 
above. 


and 


e€ price named or 
you may set 
of 


the operation 


seems to be going. 
(Signed) 


offering 
If any man makes an offer of our publication for less than 
agrees to give 
it down at 
Will you please communicate with us at once upon learning 
unauthorized 
Take care to give complete information which should include the 
agent, place last heard from and the direction in which 


for The Pro- 


knives, razors, 


that 
from 


agents 
using 


and $3.00 for five 


as some of 


some of the articles named 


articles mentioned 
once tl he is an 


any of the 


im- 
in your 


agents community. 














| dition for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


CANE SEED 
Early Amber Cane Seed—Ney 
recleaned, ninety per cent serminath 
bushel, less than bushel .ots 


Kirby Seed Company, Gaifney, N. C. 








CLOVER 
Wanted-—Fifty thousand pounds Crimson 
Clover in chaff, native grown Submit sam- 
pie representing stock, and we wiil make 
offer. Kirby Seed Company, Gatffney, S. C 
CORN 
Bigg’s Corn—Fine tor late planting. 
Makes more corn, bushel, $2.50. “Mottitt, 
Kamseur, N. C, 
Bigg’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Growa success 
fully for more than 20 years $1.25 peck; 


two pecks $2.50; $4 bushel. 
Scotland Neck, North 
Bigge’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown 
fully for more than 20 years. 


Mrs, Noah Biggs, 
Carolina, 

success- 
Examine North 


Carolina Experiment Stations records 5 
years. $1.25 peck; two pecks, $2.50; $4 
bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, 


North Carolina. 





COTTON ee 
Webber Staple Cotton Seed, 33 bushel. G. 
Harris, | $89 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


~ PEAS a 





“We Buy Field Peas—State your best pri price 
ae letter or wire. H. G. Mumford, Ayden. 
N.C, 

~ Peas, Peas, ‘Peas for “Sale—Any “variety. 
Irons a specialty. Write for prices. W. H. 
Franks, Warthen, Ga. 


“Tron peas, $325 bushel; Brabham 
$3 25 bushel; Clay peas, $3 bushel; 
per peas, $3 bushel; Whippoorwill peas, $3 
bushel. Sudan Grass Seed, 4@c per pound. 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. G. 


PECAN TREES 


a about Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


POTATOES 

Hall petato plants, 
Clarement, N, C, 
and Tomato Plants— 
Adams, Gibson, | N. Cc. 





“peas, 
Red Rip- 








Porto | Rico and Nancy 
1, 000 $2. Sureka Farm, 


Norton, Porto Rico 
$1.50 thousand. W. J. 


Improved Norton as am Potatoes —Sprouts, 
si 25 per 1,000; $1 5,000. D, L. Hines, Le- 
Gri ange, N Cc 


~ Nancy Hall, 





“Triumph a nd Red Nose plants, 





1,000 $175. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 

Nancy Hall Sweet Potato 
thousand, For shipment May aiieen, Yoder 
Bros., Hickory, N. Cc, 

For Sale—Early Triumph Sweet Potato 
piants, price $1.50 per thousand, es 
Rhodes, Bay _Minette, Ala. 

Ge nuine Nancy Hall, _ Triumph, _ “Catawba 
Yams and Vineless, $1.69 per thousand. 
Ready now, fine plants. Burris & Harris, 
Hickory, N. C. 





Potato Plants—Triumph, 











Naney Hall, Por- 
to Rico, $1.50 thousand, Vir suttings ready 
June 15th. Write for prices. J. B. Stuart, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Halli and Porto Ricc 
$2 thousand. Yellow Eastern Yam, Early 
Triumph, Red Mobelian, $1.75 thousand c 
C. Taylor, Maiden, N C 

Wanted—June tenth to fifteenth, three 
hundred thousand vineless sweet potatc 
plants, Advise quantity can supply and@ 
price. B. O. Townsend, Dunn, N. €. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Fulwood’s pure 
strain Porto Rico and Nancy Hall no 
ready. Price per 1,000. an ship at 
once Satisfaction gauranteed E . Ful- 
wood, . Tifton, Ga, 

Carolina grown Lookout “Mountain Seed 
Irish potatoes, $4.2 bushel, Less than 
bushel lots, $1.25 peck. On account of tne 
heavy demand and the scarvity of stocks, 
We cannot accept orders only for prompt 
shipments. These potatoes have not been 
in cold storage, and will keep in good con- 


second-crop planting, 
be filled as they are received, 
small, as long as stocks last. 

Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


TOMATOES 


Orders wil) 
large ané 
Kirby Seed 


~ Tomato _ 


Plants—Ten million Wulwood's 
tomato plants ready for shipping April 1 
and after. Varieties: Livingston, Globe an& 
Earliana. Prices by mail postpaid, 50c per 
100, $1.25 for 500. By express collect, 504 
for $1; 1,000 at $1.75; 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.56 
per 1,000; 10.000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000 
Prompt shipment and safe arrival guaran- 


teed. P. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage, Tomato and 3eet plants by 
mail. 100 postpaid, loc; 1,000 postpaid, $1 
By anEren 1,000 for 70c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, 

Cabbage Plants—Best varieties. 300 75« 
500 $1.25; 1,000 2, postpaid. Booking or- 
ders for Collard, Tomato plants for lat 
setting. J. T. Councill, Franklin, Va. 





Porto Rico Sweet Potato, Tomato and Cab- 
bage plants, $1.50 thousand. [I can fill your 
order now. Satisfaction on arrival guaran- 





























teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla 

Preston's Plants—Cabbage $1.50; sweet 
potatoes $2; tomatoes $1.50 and $2.50 per 
1,009 Transplanted plants, $1 per 100 
$7.50 per 1,000. Price list. Fred M. Pres- 
ton, Orlando, Florida. 

Tomato, Cabbage and Collard plants 
$1.25. Egg and Sweet Pepper plants 50c per 
100, _ Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph pota 
to plants $1.50. Setter Bird Pugs for sale 
J, W, Outlay Hahira, Ga, 

Cabbage and Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 


thousand by 
500 $1.60; 
potato $2 
mail. 


express, 100 50¢; 
1,000 $2.50, postpaid, 
thousand express 
Extra fine plants ready 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 


| We are in the market for ten 

| bushels Abruzzi Rye, and twenty-five thous- 
and bushels* Appler and Fulghum Oats for 
July and August delivery. Send sample 
and state quantity you have to offer. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

Potato Sprouts—Nancy Hali and Porto 
Rico, true to name. Shipment immediate! 
$2.50 per thousand; ten thousand and over 
two dollars. Cabbage, egg, pepper, tomato 
and beet plants. Write for prices, Satis- 

| faction guaranteed. Potato vines for ship- 
ment June 15th, if you prefer them. Enter- 


prise Company, Inc., Sumter, 8. ¢ 


300 $1.10; 
Pepper and 
100 50c by 
now. Oaklin 


thousand 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES | 
[50 —BERKSHIRES— 150) 


25 Fall and Winter Boars 
25 Fall and Winter Gilts 





the above offspring is from our noted 
oing Sires and Dams which carry the 
type that the discriminating breeder d 





All stock over six months old immune. Buy a 
sow now to increase your meat supply before 
prices are prohibitive, or a boar to improve the 


stock already on hand. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


PINEHURST, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner. A. M. Swinnerton, Mar. 











Several Fine, Registered 
BERKSHIRE BOARS— —- 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 

Price: 
30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


Durham, North Carolina. 



































Large Berkshires at Highwood: 


Letter from E. C. Barnard, Woodside, 
“The young sow bought of you 
rowed nine pigs, all doing nicely.’’ 

Highwood Berkshires are owned in every 

Union and have been exported to 

ountries. 


H.C. & H. B. Harpending, 


BERKSHIRE PIG 


Sturdy and will develop into role animals. 

tor shipment May Ist, being 2 months old Ss 

ion guaranteed Write me your ‘= its. 

WwW. H. VAUGHS, peatueres Virginia. 
Windy Heights Sachutive Farm 


Delaware :— 
far 
fourteen different 


Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 





Registered stock. 
breeding Soth sexes 
Ready 
Satisfac- 





BERKSHIRE Mammoth Duke 2nd sired the 
Grand Champion Boar and 
Champion Sow at North Carolina State Fair, 1916. 


79 prize winners at biz Wes 
Pigs for sale sired by these 2 
your Watts. 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Matchless Lee 8th sired 
rn State 8, 1916. 
Great Boars. Write me 

LEROY HALL 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is 
wants of the 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, 


great, but we are prepared to meet the 
people. We can supply for imimediate 
properly 


mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








BIG TYPE BIG QUALITY 


——BIG TYPE DUROCS—— 
The Big, Easy Feeding 
Quick Maturing, 
Prolific Kind. 


The Kind That Make Good for the 
Farmer and Practical Breeder. 

A Few Choice Boars, 8 to 10 weeks old, 

fender’s Last, the 

mighty Defender, $15 wl 





by De- 
900-pound son of the 
ile they last. 







































100 Spring Pigs 


Splendid | 





state of the | 











} 
| 
} 
' 





This will be a 
at your 


splendid chance 
price. With the 
country 

that they will continue 
to help relieve the situation? 


owt 


vailing all over the on 


More 
for 
get one of 
ments to attend 
mailed bid 


dairy cattle is the 
these 
sale. If 
will have e\ 


the 


SPRAY, 


AT 


for you to secure good 


Solution and this is an opportune 
you to build up your dairy herd. lf 
splendid animals for 
you 
very attention. 


IT 





dairy cattle 


great demand and high prices pre- 
dairy 
for a long time, 


products and the outlook 


what are you going to do 


time 
herd, 
arrange- 


you have no dairy 
home Make 
attend in 
Write for catalog. 


Sc, 


cannot person, your 


THE GREENSBORO ROANCKE CATTLE C8. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sa oe 


-* pale ae Catle-50 


HOLSTEINS 
| ee haga ih srotatetne- - 





100 and ut 


| CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, 


Kentucky Holsteins Bo s:xes of 


rious ages; tut 
eulin tested 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices 

| WILSON &BOWLES. Bardstown 














Piymouth, Wis. 


va- 
er- 


Spien- 


. My 





| High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 








Fresh and Springing Jersey 
Cows in Carload Lots. 

blood. 

E. A. CANNON, 


Famous Tennessee 





623 E. Ninth St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


seautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
Bul $25, crated, f.0.b. 

THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
Monroe, Orange County, New York. 
JERSEYS 

% 








SHORTHORNS 





OUR H ni iS HEADED BY:— 
The Champion 
whose wet 










Bull, 
averaged 


Good Cou 
in Mr. M 





son of 


the noted March 





known winner in 





lave young Bulls, 











families 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, B!ue Bell. 
Tormentor, -Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 






Our Ber'shires are 
Unexcelied. 


estertohiiiistahed = i 











id Cows, most of which h 





Ve invite 


BLANTYRE FARM, Box 611, Meridian, M 


Dermott’s 1916 sale over $1,000 
ach, and Imported Kinellar Style, 


a Campbell bred Miss Kamsden, 
Storm, 
Scotiand. 

Heifers, 


ves at foot, for sale at all times. 
you to visit our farm. 


nt, 


c- 


a 
a 


ave 


iss. 











Have for sale 
animals. 

Come and examine. 

SHEDDEN FARMS, 

Raymond, 





Georgi 


Shorthorn Bred Cows & Heifers 


a few unusually fine 


a. 














| | MISCELLANEOUS 




















KENTUCKY SADDLERS 


















































We: —Ww —_ 3 arris Ti 7 
BANMOTH SACKS oe Wool—J. E. Harris, Morristown, 
&—SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— , ; 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROG ; Wanted—Peacock feathers, Address Eg- 
ce ewes. POE eee Sas sert Beall, Clarkesville, Ga. 
-—-—-SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— Big type Poland-China Pigs -Pedigrees 
tion Walkers, Resistered Stalli ‘ furnished. Satisfaction guarantecd. ‘hite 
Fir cost-—Breeders’ Prices Safe Wyandotte chickens Hicks Bros., Roberta, 
Guaranteed Write us fall mir Ge orgic Ae 
. : 3est. feed on market and lowest price, 
sae sf THE GLENWORTH FARMS, : “Gubernut’’ Meal at $35 ton, f. o. b. Win- 
“Bohemian King 2410" Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky jue Grass King” ston, contains 20 per cent protein. Cash 
THE BELTED MORT GACE IFTER with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston- 
j L Salem, Ne. 
Kiana aaa, ths UARPOUATE kes: Nerina tad | daaleeets te ee nin, nna, Beset Home 
acey ri Le ial dais i ce a r é Molasses to be shipped from Winston-Salem, 
wherever forage feeds are plenty rhe oe has N. C.. g 15ce gal in 5: ll 
| ag a market topper in every merket ou would like Order vir a wig ee er 5 8 nd a —— 
ree inf. rmati id li me s ‘ > a once yelore supply is exhausted. 
po + Mme ion a1 iterature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG | Gash with order. Winston Grain Co. 
E. C. _ Fresh Supply of our Famous Sugar House 
» Necretary, 
H : aes Molasses to be shipped from Winston, N. C., 
ampshire Record Association at 45e gallon in 5 and 10-gallon kegs. Order 
at once before supply exhausted. ‘as riti 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. H pete ton rca Cae Winston bancene 
North Carolina. 
ESSEX TAMWORTHS AND ANGUS Lake Latham Farm, febane, N. C., has 
w rca F > A | for sale, 8 bulls and 25 registered cows and 
PURE-BRED ESSEX, POLAND- TAMWORTHS All ages, Pos lish, — heifers, Fancy Leghorn chickens. Pure- 
or Merican bred. bred Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey hogs. 00 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS | Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. goats that ee Pr Posse ‘unt él ay Pm 
| Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered | DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, | herd including a bull and about dozen Poll- 
Poland service Boar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey | Columbia, South Carolina, ed Herefords. These are near Sanford ana 
| Cattle. J. £. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. TAMWORTH PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS. Will be solid cheap. J. E. Latham Co., Cot- 
sendy: fon ton Merchants, Greensboro, N. C. 





POLAND-CHINAS _ 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland-China Pigs, sex 























service, for sale 


reasonable prices. All well bred and 
individuals offered for sale. 

hie aga — FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mor., 





but good 


»__ Winston-Salem, N. C. | 


at 

| BEES 
[talian Queens, $1 

quality. S: S. 





Roberts, Lenoir, N. C. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS §.:".""" 


PRINTED STATIONERY 































































each 6 $5; supe 


















































é z 5 Printing—250 note heads, 250 ens 
petenc : ; mre no kin, from large smooth boars Cows and Heifers, good | and 250 cards (or tags), all neatly 
Some Splendid Pigs, same axe, either sex, by my individuals and w M1 bred, at lerate prices i and mailed parcel post prepai 
800-pound boar, Tayloe’s King George, out of and sows. : ne Ne Stam eemeeiRRagy scala sks Meek alot wnunee odes. Wa orint 
Big Type Sows of fancy breeding K a , |e s ee ¢ er. 61 ) 
All Pigs fated Tie in buyer’s name ' W. J. DUPREE, J. D. | BLACKWELL, _ Fayette, Missouri, | Farmer. Virginia Citizen, Irvington, Va. __ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. | W atsonburg, North Carolina. ANGUS ‘CATTLE © Both sexes, all ages, best | Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
} strains. I ready for ser- blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
Ki G 2 Sere Virgini | vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an | is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
in eorge, irginia. exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, ree- | Can get printed stationery at about the same 
s ——POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 hs. | price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
From extra large boars and massive sows. ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. | per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
D Pi All pure-bred and registered — HOLSTEINS worth a well-dressed representative in the 
uroc Boar 12s-————- ; , 3 =o y ink shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
’ - 8 Sarat T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 2 -| post card will bring samples. Write today. 
et ae bk 0 ae a Rha oo Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 6“ ‘9 Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 
~ a act stere at e 1 } 
tion or money back. For particulars write now re Hes for shipment. Famous POLAND — MOHEGANITES a | 
J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. | for grow LK intu 1,000-Ib. weixh ht , i P b d H 1 t ‘ F - OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
Racked by a guarantee to ple > | - 
e Also Angus. You will win if the G HINAS ure re 0 $ em riesians Write for lat of tf STN ama ‘ ‘ 
Choice Duroc Boars last word 1s fr mm 3. P. Vissering, oe Headed by Segis Pontiac Aleartra Johan- Pav: oe Gol datare: N arms for sale, Joe 4 
Real Herd Headers, by Defender’s Ohio Chief, a ox 7, Alton, nois. na ((164755). Carr) 874g per cent of hited si J 
ereat son of the Great Defender. Write us today. the same blood as the 56-pound cow. i Virginia Farms—Store, also land Easy 
rices right. : O. I. Cc’ s. Son of the $50,000 Bull (796062) and of } terms. C. Witmer, Nottaway, Virginia. 
A. RAMEY & BRO., Hickory Point, Tenn. ~ the sister to World’s record cow (121083) Harkains in vick MMissiasipol-Yar Delta 
—PURE- BRED 0. 1... PIGS | T We refused $10,000 for him as an $ eee Se ee ee ee ee 
Duroc-Jerseys | rh dicey He aoe months calf. His service fee $100 to [| MEY Rie OlianeneT Winkkuhake. ata 
fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize | the igs $25 Ly y, . § : ; == ¥ 
Tei - ceuanies or ng so) . Seventy rm, 1ig ed, 
nning — bs rite us your i ants ierything | : r ; de iY on of We offer Cows and Heifers Phe sit - R. igh ‘ 
registerec overything guarantee s a ; = e ie : f yo Me 
3 International Stock Show, Chicago, > 800 | three hundre oO n, 
J. 1. JORDAN & SONS, McCullers, N. ©. | poar. Wt OWEN, "” BEDFORD, VA. Bred to Him, and Bull | seven miles beavis. o Baw 
| Calves Sired by Him. inate 4 Va 
and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred } ——_—_——_—__ — - 
Duroc- -Jerseys f toes | 0. I. 4 S. Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. MOHEGAN FARM, | x ‘ : Nee 0 | i. 8 ; : 
s eadauarters for y -brec ae - 3 % Ey TOR a rot ss } acres rich ho xR lane ‘Oo a ; f 
toar $10, stered. fetter get you one, | NO ak » large Bind. Pedigrees) free; Write Box B, Peekskill, N. Y. ] | chocolate table land; 60 i r 
ey will not last long. for prices irculars. Prices reasonable. Ol Bikar Owner C. B. Tobias, Herd Mor orchard room dwelling tenant hous 
. —e . H. Baker, ner. <2 ; : lin : ii ou 
THOS. H. ROGERS, lyde, N. C. F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. x4 e. | hors nd cow barn 2 hay 2 co 
} | ho Ss 1916 crops 55 wheat 
env mmrernpenl lt, IDEAL FARM DUROCS - oO. I. C’s. Choice lot of Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks | Large assort- 31,500 worth tobacco; 3,000 bush corn: 35 
rig 1ybe. beta ann ; Sired os niy Ib. boar old, at $12.5Q,each. One pair, no akin, L ment females. tons of hay; 50 head cattle; % mile from 
s. ¢ 1e y and out of ree matur iS, | o¢ De r on io t a~ Satara, All ¢ 7. railw ‘ This is oO eS 
if wih h ee Ae 59 aye ait SI brs my ‘ at B25, one trio at $3. , régist red. All from heavy Fashionably bred Service Buils —_ bist record dams, | "2iiway town. This i one a of our best 
m $10.50 to $15, as to size, we “ight and age. weight sows and sired by heavy-weight, prize-winning Tuberculin tes Satisfaction eason- Write for price and terr a!so for large 
‘red IDEAL FAR boars of the highest quality. Write me able prices. Splendid bull calves ot “rich breeding, } farm catalogue. Venable & Ford, 267 19th 
S'tMMONS, Prop., ‘Heste 4, Hivmeaeitie, S. Cc. 





; R. @. OWEN, 


Route |, Bedford, Va. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, 


Bardstewn, Ky. ‘5t.. 


Lynchburg, Va 





OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N.C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 560 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
wission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 








Long- 
three 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club eof three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of: that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 


] l IS essential 








| the 
| the quality of tobacco made from the 














Peanut Hulls Recognized 
as Valuable Feed—Equal to 
Cotton-Seed Hulls and—Cheaper 


HE value of Ground Peanut Hulls asa feed is now 
recognized. They are rich in fats and carbohy- 
drates. They are far cheaper than cottonseed hulls 
or timothy hay. 





An article, ‘Ground Peanut Hulls vs. Cottonseed 
Hulls,’’ in a bulletin published by the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, states: ‘‘In feed value they rank 
alittle higher than cottonseed hulls. When the ground 
peanut hulls can be secured ut a reasonable cost there 
is no objection to using them in dairy cattle rations in 
place of cottonseed hulls.’ 

Many dairies in athe largest cities are now using ground peanut hulls. 
have been a highly valued ration in Europe for years. 

Farmers everywhere can save money by buying this feed of recognized value. 


GROUND PEANUT HULLS 


Timothy hay supplies carbohydrates for 2 4-10c per pound. In oat hulls the 
costis 17-10c. But peanuts—pulverized by the Gubernut method—will sup- 





They 


ply carbohydrates for 13 10c per pound, 

Gubernut Ground Peanut Hulls supply the needed fat and fibrous carbohydrates for 
can readily 
Soaking 
that of ensilage 


half what they cost in Western feed materials such as oat hulls. They 
be mixed with molasses, corn meal, cottonseed meal or any other material. 
in water for several hours develops an odor and tastes like 


FEED That is the odor that stock love. 
BOOK Our book, ‘‘Better Feed for Less,” written by a competent 
FREE feed chemist shows plainly how to save money by feeding 


livestock on ground peanut hulls and peanut meal. 










waa A Write for your copy today and get full informa- 
ROUN tion and prices on Gubernut Ground Peanut Hulls 
GEANUT and Gubernut Balanced Feeds, our ready mixed 
feeds, made in formulas for horses, mules, beef and 


4 dairy cattle. 
ere 


w ~w DEALERS WANTED—Write today for full information, 
\ 
\ aoe =n Southern Peanut Hull Mills, Inc. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Peanut Hulls 2-3 as Valuable as Timothy Hay 


| much digestible protein as raw 








Cost $10.00 Cost Less Than Half as Much 




















Mr. Plantation Owners: fieiumpce PROBLEM. 


Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “‘traveling’’ mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 


for you. Settle the Question for All Times. 
Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
P hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding bnctne to your plentation, making your tenants happy and 
causing them to make more, thereby increasing 
your rentals. 


Now is the Time to Act. 

Don't let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable inform: tion. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
ehinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery ts 
eur motte. Write us your wants. Our terms are most 
liberal. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 








Every Year You Have to Face | 














MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.’’ That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does a sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 

BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


Not in the Trust 








WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 














forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions | 


’ = ; 
DON fi to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, . 104 issues, 1.50 .00 


Five years, 260 issues, 


en years, 520 issues, $5.00-—less than Ic. per copy. 
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MAY SUGGESTIONS FOR TO- 
BACCO GROWERS 


| Replanting — Fighting Cutworms—Be 


Sure to Raise Plenty of Food and 
Feed 


stand 
missing 


that a perfect 
secured. A 


rt 


tobacco be 


hill in a tobacco field means the loss 
of the plant, also the two plants next 
wide 


to this space are damaged by 
growing too large 
and coarse; conse- 
quently the dam- 
age is greater than 
just the loss of 
the plants’ that 
failed to live. To- 
bacco is quite dif- 
ferent from corn 
in this respect, 
pecially if prolific 

MR. MOSS corn is planted. 
Where there is a missing hill of corn 
the two stalks adjoining this extra 
wide space will likely have three or 
four to the stalk, and probably 
make as _— corn as if all three 
stalks were living, and the quality of 
corn is not damaged. In tobacco 


ears 


two plants next to the missing hill is 
usually very poor, consequently the 
loss is at least twice the amount of 
the missing plant. 

Soy beans may be used to advan- 
tage to plant in the missing hills of 
the tobacco wherever it is too late to 
plant tobacco. The soy beans will 
not run on the tobacco, as they grow 
straight up, and enough beans can be 
made this way for seed another year, 


besides the soy bean is being used 
for human food. The Ohio Experi- 
ment Station says the soy bean has 


nearly two and one-half times as 
eggs, 
so the tobacco farmer can well afford 
to carry a few beans in his pockets 
and plant some in every missing hill 
in his tobacco patch. 


When the beans are ripe they can 


be harvested by cutting the stalk 
when the dew is on them, let them 


dry a little and then haul them up be- 
fore they 


out during the winter. This method 


| of harvesting is not recommended ex- 
| cept where the beans are planted in 
missing places in the tobacco or some | 


other crops. 


If cut worms are bad in the tobacco | 
green to 2 | 


field, 1 ounce of Paris 
pounds of bran made up to a mash 
with sweetened water (water sweet- 
ened with molasses is preferable) and 
distributed over the tobacco rows 
late in the afternoon will get a large 
number of them. Green crimson clov- 
er dipped in water poisoned with 
Paris green, 1 ounce to 6 gallons of 
water, scattered over the field in 


' small balls or handfuls is also recom- 


mended. 

It is essential that every 
erower in the flue-cured district raise 
enough food and feedstuffs for hiniself 
and stock this year. Notwithstanding 
the scarcity of labor. I do not believe 
it will be necessary to reduce the 
acreage of tobacco very materially in 
order to raise enough food and pos- 
sibly a small surplus, provided all the 
available energy on the farms is util- 
ized to the best advantage. By this I 
mean to put in every hour possible, 
with the best tools possible, planting, 
fertilizing and cultivating. It is well 
known among the tobacco farmers 
that there are lots of days during the 


tobacco 


| planting and growing season that are 


not utilized to the best advantage 
in growing tobacco, so if these days , 
| are used in vrowing foods and feed- 


stuffs a large amount can be produced 
without curtailing the production ot 


tobacco. However, if it is necessary 
to reduce the acreage of tobacco in 
| order to grow plenty of foodstuffs, 
then the tobacco farmer should not 
| hesitate to do so. It must be re- 


membered that one pound of tobacco 
even at the high price it sold for last 


| season will not buy as much of the 
| necessities of life as it would a short 
| time ago when tobacco was very low. 
{ E. G. MOSS. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


oD a Tobacco 
«iy Lot orm 


Hand-worming must go. For 
one Monarch Dust Gun can 
do the work of tenmen. it 
gets every worm and docs 
the work swiftly. surely. 
Hand-worming kills but 
two-thirds of the worms, 
leaves a second crop. Ten 
men for one day cost $10. 
The Monarch Dust Gun 
costs but $10 and lasts 


A powerful fan forces out the 
heaviest poisons, settling in a 
cloud on every inch of surface. All 
lumps are broken up—no lumps to burn 
the leaf—no clogging. Most poweriul 
gun made for dusting tobacco or truck 
Sent upon receipt of $10. Order now. 

Our valuable booklet, “How to Spray 
Tobacco,” written by an experienced to- 
bacconist and prices on spray materials 
sent free, 

W. C. SLATE 
The Farmer Seedsm 
a SEED COMPANY 


Box 738 South Boston, Va, 








get too dry, and flail them | 


“YOUNG MAN 
TRAIN FOR BUSINESS 


There is room and a good salary in the banks and 
big business houses for young men with a sound 
business training, when backed with energy and 
ambition. 

We will give you a business training that will enable 
you to filla position in the business world at a good 
salary. 

Massey graduates are everywhere. 25,000 former 
pupils. No doubt you know many of them. 

Now is the time to prepare. Expenses low. 

Be sure to ask for catalog B-B, and address P. O. 
Box 556, 


Massey Business College 
Richmond, Va. 








CHURN 


We offer bargain s in relia- 
ble, Tat est yproved Churns. 

{ Strongly aed white ceda. 
Yarrel Churns, 6 to 


| cataloy of 





STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cartle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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TRWORN MEDICINE! 
1 AND STOCK TOMIC ¢ 
3010 on Acuaranres 
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Cylinder Churns, 
s Write for 
3 Mail Or 





der House. 


THE SPOTLESS C@. 


475 Shockoe Lane, 
Richmond, Virginia. 











The genuine as advertised 

by Standard Oil Co. Coolest, 

cleanest, simplest, safest 
oil cook stove known. Burns 
cheap kerosene; noodor, dan- 
ger, smoke nor ashes; uses 
8 burner 12 15 wick; intense blue flame 
4 burner, 16. consumes all gases. Write 
for complete c: re of the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House."’ 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 

475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 





2 burner $9. 10 
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New varieties, new pictures 

(four in voler), new descrip- 

tions of trees, shrubs, fruits 
the South. 


‘ Send Today for a Copy. 
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vertised 
lest, 

. safest 
2. Burns 
lor, dan- 
es; uses 
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| R YOUNG PEOPLE 
| OU 
| Address Letters to *’ The Young Peopie’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 
t The Lone Scouts’ organization is for all 
} ide-awake, ambitious boy ery where Mf 
i THE OLD NORTH STATE neourages patriotism but is not a military 
' - < anization. I am aptain of Tribe of 
trolina (Carolina! Heaven’ blessings iy me of Tribe i 
atiend her! The Blazing Arrov Tribe.’ \ org zed 
While we live we will herish, protect 1e Blazing Arrow ib We organized 
ind defend her; March 14, 1917 Ther re seven bo in 
Though the corner May sneer at and he Tribe. The Lone Scout Magazine is the 


witlings defame her, 
f Our hearts swell with gladness 
we name her 


whenever 


Aurrah! Hurrah! The 
State forever! 


r 
Hurrah! Hurrah! the good Old North 


Old North 


} State! 

| 

j Though she envies nut others their mer- 
} ited glory, 

| Say, whose name stands the foremost 


in Liberty’s story! 
Though too true to hi 
to oppression, 


rself e’er to crouch 


Who can yield to just rule more loyal 
submission ? 
Plain and artless her sons, but whose 


doors open faster 


At the knock of a stranger, or the tale 
of disaster? 
Hiow like to the rudeness of their dear 


native mountains, - 
With rich ore in their bosoms and life in 
their fountains 
And her daughters, the 
Forest resemblinz— 
So graceful, so constant, 
breath trembling; 


Queen of the 





yet to gentlest 


' 
{ And true lightwood at heart, let the 
t match be applied them, 

fiow they kindle and flame! Oh! none 
| know but who've tried them. 
i 
' Then let all who love us, love the land 
} that we live in 
f (as happy a region as on this side of 
' heaven), 

Where Plenty and Freedom, Love and 

Peace smile before us, 
Raise aloud, raise together, the heart- 


thrilling chorus!— 


—-William Gaston. 
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WEAVING RAG RUGS 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
eS that you are interested in the 
*R activities of young farm people, t send 


you this: 
A new industry in ow 
Hillcrest I: 
has 


neighborhood ts 


rug weaving. stitute, our new 


high school, purchased a loom 


and the 
girls have the privilege of weaving rugs for 
themselves in return for 
for the Institute 


leftover 


cutting rags or 
vYeaving 
There are 
home that 
yy careful 
ngly good 
Vay Tugs may be 


garments in every 


can be used for this purpos und 


combination of colors, surpris- 


results are obtained. In this 


woven to harmonize with 


6 color scheme of any room and = seem 


‘specially suitable for country homes. More- 
r, they are washable, and therefore san- 
ary 


As there is always a 


hand-made 


demand 
this 


for genuine 


articles of kind at good 


prices, we expect to make quite a neat little 


um of pocket money after_the home de- 


ind has been supplied 
girls 


Naturally, we 


»> much so that 


are very enthusiastic; 


our brothers say they have 


hide their clothes and our mothers de- 
ire they are suffering from a patch fam 
Jther articles may be woven on this loom 
irtains towels, ven the much-coveted 
ime’? counterpanes. But wf course 
é yt mor } ind We are, as yet, 
inners 
PRISCILLA ¢ CAMP. 
fordtor N : 


LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








Boys’ SL Prize Letter) 
— 
it 
he Boy S it som 
f y ! I 
t > th 1 
t h ) 
Y t f \ 4 
ur n Fs ed Yr th 
) ) i 
t t n 
to I ve } 
) ur 
LO mt nave 1 
Ithough anizin 
may i in f Cr 
i 3 no I ak 
Th TA ion d 
of i “ pape I hich in 
» bi « 1 \ 1s it 
in his he g n 
idges 
otto of the I Scouts “Do a 
thing e day rhe Lone Scout 
‘I pledge my illegiance to my 
tk nd the nation for which it stands, 
1 jiberty and justice for all. I will do a 
thing each day, and be worthy of the 


one Scout’. 


best boys’ paper I know of. It has in it stor- 


ies for boys, stories by the Lone Scouts 
themselves, articles about the different 
birds, “tA page of fun for everyone,’ “What 
the Lone Scout Tribes are Doing, Chief 
Totem's Talks to the Lone Scouts, Collec 
tors’ Department, Stamp Department. Ques 
tions from the Scouts and answers, The De 


gree Test, accounts of hikes and camping 
trips by the boys 

soys of any age may join. There are at 
present about 175,000 Lone Scouts, and 2,500 


Tribes MARTIN HULLENDER, 
Union, S. Cc, 


How We Celebrated Memorial Day 
UR 
was celebrated last 

the 


mnfederate Memorial Day 


Old veter- 


annual ¢ 
Thursday 
Sons of 


ans, Daughters of 


Veterans, Boy 


Confederacy, 


Scouts, and our entire school 


formed in a parade and participated in the 
exercises at Memorial Park 

We sang Dixie, and decorated the inonu 
ment with all kinds of lovely flowers The 
exercises were concluded in the court house, 
where Mr. John Webb, of Jackson, made an 


iddress and gave detailed information about 


the forthcoming Reunion to be held 4n 


Washington City, on June 5, 6, and 7 


After Mr. Webb finishea the school chil 
dren sang ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘For Dixie and Uncle 
Sam,’ and “The Star Spangied Banne: 


After we finished singing, the Daughters of 
the Confederacy served lunch to all veterans 
present 

In the afternoon a baseball game on our 
high school campus between the Natchez 
Institute boys and the Jefferson County 
High School eam furnished entertainment, 
and resulted in a 7 to 7 scor 


Fayette, Miss OLLIE M., SMITH 


Girls Organize a Sunday School 
oT school 
of a 


ocated in the enter 
have 


house 


large neighborhood and we 


tried severa’ times to hay a Sunday school, 
but failed. The people didn’t seem re 
interested. 

Just before our school ciosed ¢ » or thre 
of us girls began talking about a Sunday 

hool Our teacher said he would help us 
t he could if we would organiz ye 

We asked one of our ‘eading ymmunity 
nen to be our superintendent, %u he had 
tried it once before and failed We didn't 
get discouraged at this but Kept on trying 

We plunned a day to organize, but he 
father of one of our girls ¥ niniste: 
ind would not be at home that day, su wa 
met the next Sunday 

A large crowd assembied at the schoo 
house, and our minister appointed a super 


intendent and a treasurer Who Was » ord 
the literature The next Sunday ha 
ture Was fFlven out ind \ ind ha 
had seveniy-tiy yn ti ) 

We have a good Sunday 
+ tin perinten r 1 1 
munity ought to ea Sur hoo 

1. [ Ltt 1 
N ir 


To Keep You Guessing 


R * 


THEN HE GOT MAD 


A n 1 ur 1 i iV 
l and th hing 1id was to have 
a sign painted representing himself holding 
a mule by the brid! Hie was particularly 
proud of this stroke of business enterprise 
and asked of his wife 
“Is that not a good lik of ix 
“Yes,” sh rep i li a perf picture 
th Tow holding the 
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Fire Chief Shingle Roll 
; Roofin: . The best roofing 


for your use. 
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, ys = A Square WOOD SHINGLES 
WHY PAY HIGH PRICES FOR WOOD SHINGLES? 
Fire-Chief Shingle Roll Roofing 


looks better and is better in every way than wood shingles, steel or tin. 
Here are some good reasons why: 
soon * is guaranteed to WLAR AND RETAIN ITS COLOR FOR FIFTEEN 


Because it resists fre andis APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 


UNDERWRITERS. 

Because it never needs paint. THE NATURAL SLATE COLORS NEVER FADE. 

Because it is NEARLY DOUBLE THE THICKNESS of ordinary roofing. {t weighs 
NINETY POUNDS TO THE ROLL of 108 square feet, whereas ordinary 3-ply 
rubber roofing weighs only 55 pounds to the roll. 

Because it is made of THE MOST EFFECTIVE WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 
KNOWN TO SCIENCE—Mexican asphalt, wool felt and natural crushed 
Vermont slate. 

Because it has A NATURAL SHINGLE EFFECT not found in other shingie roll 
roofings. We say it looks better than real wood shingles because there are no loose 
shingles to crack, break off. blow away or rot. 

Because it has no CRACKS OR CREVICES FOR SNOW OR RAIN TO BLOW 
THROUGH. It comes in solid sheets, 40 feet 6 inches long and_ 32 inches wide, 

* with 2-inch lap for cementing. GALVANIZED RUST-RESISTING NAILS AND 
LEAKPROOF CEMENT FURNISHED WITH EVERY ROLL WiTHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Because it costs only about HALF AS MUCH as wood shingies, steel or tin. 

Fire-Chief Shingle Roll Roofing is backed by A FIFTEEN-YEAR WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE, It must give you protection for fifteen years or WE WILL 
MAKE GOOD FOR EVERY YEAR IT FAILS, ‘Turn to page 1474 of our big 
General Catalog and see this beautiful roofing in actual colors. If you haven’t a 
copy, see your neighbor’s catalog or write for Special Roofing Catalog No. 77P56, 
mailed free and tpaid. But YOU CAN SAFELY ORDER FIRE-CHIEF 
SHINGLE RO ROOFING DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 
YOUR MONEY BACK WITH ANY FREIGHT CHARGES YOU MAY 
HAVE PAID IF YOU DON’T CONSIDER THIS ROOFING THE BEST 
VALUE ON THE MARKET. HERE IS HOW TO ORDER: 


No. 48AB3320 Dark Red Fire-Chief Shingle Roll Roofing. 
rice, per roll 
No. #8AB3321 Sea Green Fire 


rice, per ro 
































Shipped from a warehouse near you. Very low freight. 
Mail Your Order to SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Ul. 


(We have a full lixe of Roofings—some as low as 95 cents a roll.) 





























along all 
Cooperate 


The Hoosier Poultry Farm | == 
f wo)! we hate etter io 
Has stock and Egss for Sale from 75 If you W At i ces ut aes shborhood 
different varieti of pure-bred land nd neighbors to wor pee es 
ind water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat useful lines, read How Farmers 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. and Double Profits 
Address J. R, Seircie, Waveland, ind. 








Nomination 
Form 

















FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


fEnclosed find $ for years subscription for 


Name of Subscriber. 


Post Office 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 


State Route 


Name of Club Worker 


Post Office... Ses 5 he es __... State Route 
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brands of United States Tires to select from—a tire for every need 
of price and use. All of them are GOOD tires. All of them give 
better service, more mileage per dollar, greater resilience and stouter 
resistance to road-wearing conditions. Four of them—the ‘Royal 
Cord,’ the ‘Nobby,’ the ‘Chain,’ the ‘Usco’— are famous anti-skids. 
The other is an equally famous ‘Plain’ Tread. Choose which one 
meets your special requirements and order TO-DAY. 


All good dealers carry a complete line of United States Tires, made by the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Are Good Tires 





A tire for every need of price and use 


United States Tire Company 
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